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CHAPTER XII. 


ALONE IN LONDON. 






U,0 adviser, no protector, no guide, no friend; alone in 

xy London. Alone in the great city, alone amidst 

js> thousands ; alone in the streets ; alone when the clocks 
\ 





repeat the hour at midnight. 

To the brave man the solitude of a vast city is appalling. What, 
then, must it be to a simple girl, standing alone, for the first time, in 
the great Babylon? The desolation of the smitten mariner was com- 
parable in its way to the loneliness of Clytie, though a world dashed its 
mighty waves at her feet. 

Alone on a wide, wide sea, 
So lonely ’twas that God Himself 
Scarce seeméd there to be. 


Can you not picture her ? 

Can you not imagine the dazed anxious face of the wilful beauty ? 

Can you not see the startled eyes as they meet the great cruel 
crowd? She waits now and then, as if she waited for the throng to 
pass by and leave room for her. 

Can you not see the sweet face of the country belle, full of surprise 
and wonder, full of fear and timidity ; suffused now and then with hot 
burning blushes, unsophisticated responses to the rude stare of cads 


and ruffians ? 
VoL. X., N.S. 1873. TT 
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He is not confined to any particular class of society, the cad, 
though Clytie rarely encountered but one representative of the great 
lying, sneaking, selfish family. You meet the thing, which pestered 
Clytie, most frequently west of Temple Bar. He delights to walk in 
Belgravia. Bond Street and the Row are his special haunts. The 
most despicable form of the cad is the two-legged animal that walks 
from the hips, with rounded arms and insolent swagger, and seems 
devoted to the amusement of annoying respectable women and girls 
who find themselves alone in the West End streets. Poor Clytie! this 
eye-glassed, stay-laced thing, called a fashionable man; this haw- 
hawing, blue-eyed nonentity, sorely beset her, filling her with fear, 
and bringing the tears into her eyes. It is true she had been 
accustomed to admiration in Dunelm, but the rude, vulgar, leering 
stare of the London cad in stays was a new and terrible sensation to 
her. It almost frightened her as much as the otter scared Mr. 
Kingsley’s water-baby. I wonder honest men with wives and sisters, 
honest men who honour their mothers, have not long ago united 
themselves in a vow to exterminate this creeping vermin of the 
streets, which is a blot upon manhood and a curse to society. 

Alone in London! 

Alone, and with everybody against her; this soft-eyed, dimpled 
beauty of the Cathedral city! Yes, with everybody against her—men 
because of her loveliness, women for the same reason; both on 
account of the money she had in her purse. It was not much gold 
that she brought away from Dunelm; but many a woman has been 
murdered for less. 

Thousands of arms seemed to be extended towards her, but 
none to help. Hands clutched at her on all sides: some for her 
purse, some for her watch-chain, some with intent more base and 
wicked still. 

The great city hemmed her in everywhere with its rush and roar, 
with its ebb and flow of human life, with its pomp and glitter, with its 
rags and wretchedness ; the great city was all around her, hot and 
seething, rattling over the streets, shuffling along the pavements, 
screeching on iron rails above and below her; the great dusty city, 
hot with the June sun that made a pulsation in the air, and fell in 
burning beams upon the pavements. London was everywhere. She 
could not move for it, she could not get away from it. No fields, no 
brooks, no quiet lanes and corners ; brick and stone, stone and brick, 
shops, cabs, houses, people without end—the great whirling, turbu- 
lent, reckless city of cities ; the city of love and hate, of poverty and 
wealth, the world’s emporium, the centre of civilisation, the giant 
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among capitals, the Goliath of towns, the city of work and pleasure, 
of brave deeds, of cruel persecution, the city of conglomerate 
humanity in all its phases, the city of constant action, where to halt 
is to stumble, to stumble is to fall, to fall is to be trodden on ruth- 
lessly, to be crushed and trampled upon and left in the gutter. 

Oh, the hard, time-serving city!—the monster that is cruel if he 
may be ; servile if you stand up to him manfully ; a bully and a brute 
where he dare; a cringing, fawning sycophant if you take him by the 
throat and grapple with him. And she, Clytie, was in his power: the 
wolf and the lamb ; the lark and the hawk ; the dove and the eagle ; 
the gazelle and the tiger. The odds were enormously against the 
Dunelm beauty in her pretty bonnet and her light lilac silk. Poor 
child, it were enough to make the angels weep to think of this way- 
ward, frivolous, pretty creature alone in London, with nothing but 
memories of country lanes, cathedral chimes, and mild flirtations 
under the jealous eyes of her poor old grandfather. 

It was the height of the London season ; but Clytie knew nothing 
of this. She had in her mind dim shadowy pictures of ball and 
rout ; of gay cavalcades of horsewomen in parks of trees and 
flowers ; of theatres and halls of dazzling light, limned by the artful 
hand of Phil Ransford. These had equally dim and shadowy com- 
panion pictures, done by Grandfather Waller, as accessories to the 
grand figure of her mother, whom London had somehow snared and 
deceived, and cast upon a foreign shore to die miserably. 

Clytie’s little mind was a chaos of doubt and fear and anxiety. 
When she reconnoitred the city of love and pleasure which Phil 
Ransford had drawn, she found nothing but a vast struggling crowd, 
in which rags and misery were so mixed up with pomp and purple 
that she wondered in her own vague way how Lazarus could stand by 
and bear the proud man’s contumely ; how the beggar could go on 
tolerating the prancing horses, and the fat scornful servitors of the 
rich. She realised Grandfather Waller’s pictures more successfully 
than Phil Ransford’s ; but she did an injustice to both. How was she 
to know where to look for the flowers? she had no guide, no pro- 
tector. How was she to know where to find the beauties of the 
London season? As well might a stranger attempt to go straight to 
the woodland nooks and river-side haunts which Clytie knew in 
Dunelm. 

Alone, all alone, Clytie stood panting like a timid hart, in the city 
of her dreams, the city whose very name is a charm to conjure with ; 
but the fugitive from slander and calumny, the pretty wilful country 
belle found it, so far as her little fluttering sensations could fathom it, 
TT? 
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so far as her own sympathies were concerned, a vast solitude ; and 
when night came her soul could only find vent in the sad cry of the 
Psalmist, ‘“‘ Have mercy on me, for I am desolate !” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
TRAPS AND PITFALLS. 


Sue tried to put the past aside for the present. It was wonderful 
how the poor simple girl fought in her quiet unobtrusive way. The 
courage of her mother, with a small but active and gradually de- 
veloping love of change, was stirring within her ; while the pride of 
innocence nerved and sustained her. But she little knew the battle 
upon which she had entered. 

Several days were consumed in a fruitless search for lodgings. 
She was seeking her new home. A quiet respectable hotel near the 
station had sheltered her hitherto, but she was not rich enough to 
‘ remain there, even had the place suited her plans. Yes, she had 
plans ; they were somewhat vague and uncertain, but she had plans 
nevertheless. 

She nearly broke down, however, in less than a week; for it 
seemed as if she were doomed indeed to be houseless. The people 
who had apartments to let would not, as a rule, have anything to do 
with her. “Are you alone?” they said. “ Yes,” was Clytie’s sad 
reply ; for had she not felt her utter loneliness? “‘ No, we do not let 
our rooms to single young persons,” was the invariable reply. 

Even the hotel-keeper did not seem to care for her custom, though 
she paid for what she had ; paid promptly every day. She was an 
object of curious interest on all hands. Men (not the things with 
stays and hips) smiled at her innocent manner ; women suspected it. 
If they had heard of the Dunelm scandal they could not have treated 
her with more suspicion. Clytie thought sometimes that they really 
would break her heart between them. Once she wished that she 
had submitted to the scorn of the Dunelm women rather than have 
fled to this sanctuary of London, that was no sanctuary, that offered 
her no protection further than a hiding-place from the cruel threats 
of her grandfather and the bitter taunts of the Cathedral daws. 

She had fled to London for sanctuary, for protection, for safety, 
for comfort; she found it a trap, a snare, a mockery. It was 
necessary for her to imagine that other city in which she might have 
suffered the martyrdom of calumny. She saw herself a thing to 
point at ; she saw herself the scorn of Dunelm; she saw the vacant 
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stare of friends, the contemptuous gaze of enemies; she saw the 
flash of triumph in eyes which before had only looked enviously 
upon her ; she saw her old grandfather pointing at her, and telling 
her story to the curious throng of jabbering gossips ; she read in 
fancy the paragraph of the local reporter; she heard the loud- 
whispered lie as she passed along the streets ; she saw the pained 
look of Tom Mayfield, who would not even respect her now. Amidst 
all the throng, the one kindly smile ot recognition was on the face 
of Phil Ransford; but this made her shudder. He seemed to have 
established a sort of claim upon her ; he seemed to have an influence 
over her ; she trembled when she thought that for a moment his letter 
had tempted her. But she thanked God that it was only for a moment. 

After looking at her position in this wise she would become a little 
more reconciled to it, and, for a minute or two at least, would be 
thankful that she was alone in London. 


On the fifth day after her flight it seemed as if Fate were cruel only 
to be kind to her. One of the things on two legs which crawl with 
the gait of the lobsters in the Brighton Aquarium followed her to the 
hotel, and spoke to her in the hall. The next morning the landlord’s 
sister, a spinsterial Scotchwoman, informed her that she could nae 
stay there any longer; her room was let, and she must jest seek 
lodgings elsewhere, ye ken. Clytie simply acquiesced. For a 
moment a spark of her mother’s spirit shot into her eyes. She was 
going to reply to this haughty piece of hard-grained virtue ; but the 
next moment the self-denial and patience of the martyr held her 
tongue. She was already growing a trifle stronger under persecution. 
With time she might yet be strong ; she had much to bear and to 
suffer, whatever the result might be. 

She paid her bill, packed up her little bag, and then knelt down 
at the dingy bedside of the railway hotel and prayed—prayed in her 
own simple way ; there was something like a protest in the petition 
which she offered up, but that was quite unintentional. She prayed 
that God would help her, that He would guide her in this great world 
of London, that He would comfort her poor dear grandfather, and 
that He who knew her heart, its weakness and its strength, and all 
its secrets, would not continue to let her be punished for sins she 
had not committed. 

Somehow it occurred to her when she went out to get into an 
omnibus. It was the prompting of her instinct. We give instinct to 
dogs and deny it to ourselves, though we act upon it as often as we 
do upon reason. Down Oxford Street, up Baker Street, sped the 
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rumbling conveyance, taking people up and setting them down. 
They all knew where they were going ; they had all some definite 
object to accomplish ; Clytie had, too, for that matter, though she 
was going at it to-day in a vague, dreamy, forlorn fashion ; but the 
people who got in and out of the ’bus, and especially the women, she 
could hardly help envying them, because of their occupation ; they 
had something to do—they were going shopping, they were going 
home! She had once a home! The Hermitage rose before her, 
with its Venetian blinds and flowers, with its old-fashioned book- 
case, its piano, its garden ; with the sunshine resting upon the ivy, 
and the wind laden with the scent of newly-mown hay coming in at 
the open door. And the great lumbering omnibus sped on, past 
handsome shops, meeting and passing carriages rich with gilded 
hammer-cloths, gay with ladies; on past glimpses of park which 
cheered Clytie’s eyes for a moment, until it stopped at St. John’s 
Wood Chapel to put down a proud buxom mother and her two 
daughters, bright happy girls, about her own age. Clytie left the 
"bus too; she thought there might be lodgings hereabouts, and she 
liked the appearance of the neighbourhood more than any other dis- 
trict she had seen. It was almost like the country, at all events in 
comparison with that dingy hotel at King’s Cross. She followed the 
buxom mother and the girls for a little time, until they disappeared 
in one of the houses of Portland Terrace. She had taken a sympa- 
thetic interest in this little party ; but now they were at home, inside 
their own house. She sighed and went on, thinking how happy they 
were, and wondering, if they had known all about her, if they would 
have pitied her, and let her call upon them. 

A little farther and a street on the left attracted her attention, several 
houses having “‘ Apartments” in the windows. It was rather a good 
street, something beyond her means ; but she resolved to try it; she 
must find lodgings before the day was over. She knocked timidly at 
the first door in the street. In a moment half a dozen blinds were 
stirred on both sides the way, and women’s faces appeared at almost 
every window. A cabman, sitting lazily reading a newspaper, looked 
down at her curiously. A man loitered at the end of the street to 
watch her. It seemed to Clytie as if her presence here had created 
quite a commotion. Her heart beat strangely. She feared for a 
moment that there was a curse upon her. A bold, beautiful face 
stared at her from the window of the very house at which she was 
waiting for admission. 

Presently the door was opened by a slipshod servant, who received 
her without the smallest exhibition of servant-like respect or deference. 
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“Lodgings ? Yes,” said the girl; “come in.” 

Clytie went in. 

She was met in the hall by a fat frowsy woman of forty, with bare 
shoulders, and a wonderful wealth of wavy hair hanging down her 
back. 

“ Lodgings ? Yes, my love,” said the woman in a friendly way and 
with a strong flavour of wine about her ; “ come in, dear ; what will 
you have ?” 

“T should like to see the rooms before I decide,” said Clytie. 

“Yes, yes ; but what will you drink ?” asked the woman. 

“ Nothing, thank you,” said Clytie. 

*“ And how will you have it ?” said the woman, laughing and fling- 
ing herself into an easy chair, by the side of which stood a table 
with champagne and glasses upon it. 

On the other side of the room, which glittered with mirrors and 
coloured prints, lay the bold beauty whom Clytie had seen at the 
window. Clytie moved politely to the lady, who smiled at her in a 
haughty manner, from the midst of a pile of cushions on a yellow 
satin sofa. 

“And you won’t drink ?” said the elder lady, filling two glasses 
with wine. 

“‘No, thank you,” said Clytie, who stood near the door. 

“ Oh, very well, if you’re too proud,” said the woman with the hair, 
“‘ we can finish the bottle ourselves, can’t us, Netty ?” 

The lady on the yellow sofa held out her hand for the glass which 
the other offered to her, and deigned no further recognition of her 
companion or of Clytie. 

“T looks towards you,” said the landlady, tossing off a second 
glassful, and winking good naturedly at Clytie, who began to retreat 
into the passage. 

“ Here! come here ; where are you going?” asked the woman. 

“Perhaps you have no apartments,” said Clytie ; “perhaps you 
would rather not let them to me.” 

“Rubbish ”” said the woman. “ You're a deuced pretty girl. I'll 
let you rooms ; you'll be a credit to the house ; come here, my child, 
and sit down.” 

Clytie advanced a few inches. 

“Come and sit down,” went on the woman. “ How long have you 
been gay, my dear? not many months, I'll be bound.” 

“T don’t understand you,” said Clytie, with a cold fear taking 
possession of her heart. 

The haughty beauty on the sofa looked up and laughed con- 
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temptuously. The other woman leaned back in her chair and 
screamed with laughter. 

“ Ah, ah, ah! well, if that ain’t a good ’un,” she said, when she 
had recovered her breath sufficiently to speak. 

Clytie grew pale with fear. 

“ Hi! Bill,” shouted the landlady, still leaning back and tossing up 
her arms in the activity of her merriment. “ Bill, come here and 
look at a gal as doesn’t know what being gay means.” 

Clytie almost fainted at sight of a hulking fellow who shambled 
forth from an adjoining room ; shambled forth and stood transfixed 
in a pair of carpet slippers and a blue velvet coat. 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Clytie, suddenly retiring into the pas- 
sage and noticing, with a rush of hope, that the street door had not 
been closed behind her; “I fear I have made some mistake.” 

“‘ Not at all,” said Bill, shuffling towards her. 

“Oh dear, no,” said the woman, still suffering from an uncon- 
trollable fit of laughter. 

Before Bill had reached the spot where Clytie was standing she 
had darted out into the hall and thence into the street, almost flying 
down the steps by which the house was approached. 

Fortunately, there was a policeman in the street ; policemen and 
cabs were continually hovering about Wilton Crescent. The officer 
stopped Clytie in her flight, and the women who had appeared at the 
different windows at the advent of the pretty country girl were now 
increased by scores ; and as if they had sprung from the earth, Clytie 
found herself surrounded by a crowd of men and boys. She was 
covered with shame and confusion to find herself in such a posi- 
tion. The policeman was an experienced officer. He saw at once 
that she was a lady; he saw the situation immediately in a light 
favourable to her. His knowledge of female character gained in a 
special society at once placed Clytie far away from the women who 
were straining their eyes from twenty windows “at the girl who has 
run out of No. 1 and is talking to the policeman !” 

“TI have made some dreadful mistake, sir; pray let me go; I am 
thankful that you were here,” said Clytie. 

“* Yes,” said the policeman, “such as you have no business in this 


street.” 

“No, I am much obliged to you,” said Clytie, turning alternately 
hot and cold. 

“Don’t be afraid, miss ; you are a lady, I can see ; I will walk a 
little way with you ; can I direct you anywhere ?” 

“You are very kind,” said Clytie. 

“What were you doing in there ?” 
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“TI saw ‘Apartments’ in the window and went to inquire about 
them.” 

“Qh,” said the officer, “thought it was a respectable house ?” 

“Yes,” said Clytie. 

“ Lucky for you that you got out of it again so quickly,” said the 
officer ; “‘ did they insult you ?” 

“No, I was afraid, and I ran out.” 

“ Well, miss, if I can do anything, say the word.” 

“T am alone in London and am seeking lodgings ; I did not know 
it was so difficult.” 

“ Be off, you ragamuffins,” said the officer, turning suddenly round 
upon the crowd ; ‘‘ come with me, miss ; I think I can help you.” 

The officer walked respectfully by the side of Clytie ; the scores of 
eyes at the windows followed them, as did also a score of legs, in 
spite of the policeman’s threats. The littie crowd wended its way 
along the road called Regent’s Park North, to that pretty park 
entrance known as the North Gate, where a little man in a brown 
livery and a gold-laced hat was switching his cane at a cloud of gnats 
that seemed to have taken a particular fancy to his hat. This was 
Johnny Breeze, a well-known park-keeper of that district, a fat, round, 
genial looking little P. K., as the children called him, whom no one 
feared, notwithstanding his cane and the tremendous passion into 
which he pretended to lash himself at every infantile breach of the 
park regulations. Johnny left the gnats to their gyrations when the 
policeman beckoned to him, though the flies continued to dance 
round the P.K.’s gold-laced hat. 

“Mr. Breeze,” said the officer. 

“Sir to you,” replied Mr. Breeze. 

* Drive these boys off.” 

Mr. Breeze made a dart at the group which hung after Clytie and 
the officer. 

The boys were scattered like the gnats for a moment, but they 
closed up again, and stared at the officer, who, however, carefully 
noted down the ringleader for future operations. 

“This young lady wants lodgings. She is a stranger here, and 
made the mistake of inquiring yonder, at No. 1.” 

The little park-keeper elevated his eyebrows. 

‘Speaking from a goodish experience, I should say as the young 
lady is all she appears to be—respectable, and a lady.” 

Clytie blushed, and looked at the little park-keeper. He touched 
his hat to her. 

“I know your missis has rooms, and if you direct the young lady 
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to them I dessay Mrs. Breeze will hear what she’s got to say ; and so 
I leaves you. Good morning, miss.” 

Clytie had slipped half-a-crown from her purse, but she felt that it 
would be an insult to offer it to the policeman ; and he went his way, 
having faithfully performed one of those multifarious duties of the 
streets which make the London police of greater social and general 
value than we are willing to admit when we come down upon them 
for some failure in thief-catching. 

“Well, miss,” said the little park-keeper, “my missis lives in 
St. Mark’s Crescent. Go straight on, past Primrose Ill, turn to the 
left, and ask any person for St. Mark’s Crescent, and you can’t 
mistake it—No. 43, with a bill in the window, and two flower-pots by 
the door. If you explains what you want, and can satisfy Mrs. Breeze 
—why, there aint a kinder soul going, though I says it. And with four 
children, and me only getting a guinea a week, why, the rooms is of 
importance, or I’d never have took such an expensive house ; but 
there, it’s done, and it cost us all the money me and my old gal ’ad 
saved, though she weren’t an old gal then, as you can imagine.” 

“T go straight along the road ?” said Clytie, anxious to move. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Breeze, touching his hat again, and pointing out 
the way with his stick; “straight as you can go, No. 43, St. Mark’s 
Crescent. You can’t miss it. Turn to the left, ask any one, and say 
as Mr. Robinson, the policeman, recommended you ; that’s the best 
way, and it will be all right. I dessay you'll tell Mrs. Breeze who your 
friends are, and all that, and I’m sure she'll make you comfortable. 
Straight as you can go, past the ’Iil, turn to the left, then inquire. 
Good morning, miss.” 

He touched his hat once more, and then, having dismissed the lady, 
he turned savagely round upon the gnats and switched them into half 
a dozen gyrating clouds ; but they soon joined their hosts together 
again, and with a notable exercise of that instinct which many people 
deny to man they sailed higher in the air, out of the park-keeper’s 
reach, and oscillated steadily up and down in the sunshine, undis- 
turbed except by an occasional martin or swallow which had business 
with them. 

Worlds within worlds! What a strangely marvellous creation is this 
around us ! May not the gnats and the swallows be taken as typical of 
the London streets? The instinct which carried the living cloud 
beyond the line of the attacking switch is not strong enough to 
protect it from the swallow. While we sometimes take infinite pains 
to elude small annoyances, we offer no defence—we have none to 
offer—against the great calamities of life. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


GOOD SAMARITANS, 


Jounny Breeze had been so full of wonder all day that the 
children in the park feared he was ill. He forgot to switch the air 
and pretend to run aiter them with savage demonstrations. The 
P. K. was thinking about his wife’s new lodger, thinking of her pretty 
innocent face, wondering if Mrs. Breeze would make her one of the 
family, or what she would do. Women have often notions about 
pretty young girls that differ with masculine opinions. Johnny 
hoped she would take to this stranger, and he hoped the result would 
be satisfactory. He had a daughter of his own growing up, and this 
excited his special interest in young people of every class, apart 
from the professional feeling which his calling as a P. K. gave 
him. 

It was therefore a gratifying circumstance to Johnny when he 
reached home that the wife of his bosom was just sitting down to tea 
with the young lady and the eldest Miss Breeze and Master Harry, 
who were all eyes and ears. 

“*T said you’d be here punctual, Johnny, as you always are, thank 
goodness,” said Mrs. Breeze, giving the P. K. a conjugal smack on 
the cheek. “The tea is just ready. Now, Henry, take your arms 
off the table ; and Lotty, I’m surprised you cannot keep your fingers 
out of the sugar—and in presence of a lady too.” 

** Don’t mind me,” said Clytie, with a smile. 

Number 43, St. Mark’s Crescent, had seen Clytie’s first smile since 
she left Dunelm. 

“But we do mind you, my dear young lady, we do mind you. 
Don’t we, Johnny?” said Mrs. Breeze, cutting bread and butter with 





all her might. 

“ Certainly, my dear,” said the P. K., hanging up his hat. “ You 
found the way, miss ; I suppose Primrose Ill guided you. It’s a good 
landmark. I’ve bin a thinking of you all day, and a wondering if 
you’d be here.” 

“ Oh, thank you,” said Clytie, more pleased than she could express 
at finding herself an object of interest and sympathy with these 
honest people. 

“We had such a talk,” said Mrs. Breeze, pouring out the tea, and 
frowning Master Harry’s elbows off the table ; “‘ such a talk ; and if 
we can afford it, we are going to have a piano, and Miss—but she 
will not tell me her name at present—will teach Lotty to play.” 

Miss Lotty blushed at the picture of herself sitting at the piano, 
and the P. K., passing the bread and butter and watercresses to 
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Clytie, looked proudly upon the company and said: “ Ah, that will 
be fine.” 

Mrs. Breeze was a rosy, comfortable looking woman, with a round 
face and bright dark eyes ; a sort of representative type of the lower 
middle class of Englishwoman ; the kind of woman who is sure to 
wear a large shawl out of doors, and a little one pinned round her 
neck at home ; a brown-haired, healthy-looking woman, ready to do 
anything to keep a home together : to scrub, and wash, and cook, and 
let lodgings, and have a smiling face for her husband at night. Of 
course she was taller, and bigger, and stronger than her husband. 
She was the daughter of a Surrey dairyman, and he was the 
servant of a gentleman, through whose interest he had obtained 
the appointment of a keeper of Regent’s Park. A guinea a week 
was not much, as Mrs. Breeze said, but it was a certainty, and clothes 
to the good made it worth a few shillings more, and it would be 
very hard if she could not make it up to a reasonable sum out of 
her lodgings ; for three hundred and fifty pounds spent on furniture, 
and paying fifty-five pounds a year rent, must somehow be made to 
bring in a fair percentage, not to mention having milk free and a few 
useful presents now and then from the Surrey dairy. 

“Miss Mary—that is all we are going to call her at present,” went 
on Mrs. Breeze, chattering over the tea and smiling pleasantly on 
Clytie all the time—‘ she has been telling me all her history, and 
there, I’m sure—well, if it does not beat a book I never read one; and 
I never knew my heart warm to any one, rich or poor, old or young, 
as was not good and true ; and I’m sure if she were my own—well, 
I could not feel more interest in her.” 

“Ah, you always was a kind-hearted soul, as your father used 
allers to say when I was coming down after you to the Dairy, 
* Maggie’ll never turn no milk sour ;’ and true it was.” 

“I don’t know for that,” said Mrs. Breeze. “I have my bit of 
temper, like other people, and if I'd only the power to make it felt, 
wouldn’t I clean out some o’ them gilded dens of infamy as deceives 
people and looks honest when it is the ashes on the lips in that St. 
John’s Wood. But Queen Victoria don’t take the interest she used 
to in having respectable women about, and no wonder she’s grieved 
as she is for Prince Albert. Well, he was handsome, that’s true ; but 
I’m wandering from what I was saying. Where was I, Johnny?” 

“ Down at the Dairy, Maggie,” said the P. K. promptly. 

“No, you were there,” said Mrs. Breeze. 

* Yes, father said as you didn’t turn the milk sour. Ah, ah, ah !” 
burst in Master Harry, who had been devouring the conversation and 

bread and butter with an intense relish. 
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“ Hold your tongue, sir,” said Mrs. Breeze promptly. 

Master Harry looked at Clytie to signify that he complied with his 
mother’s request in deference to his mother’s visitor ; otherwise, he 
would have contested the point. 

At this moment there was a heavy tread on the stairs, which acted 
like a charm upon the family. 

“ That’s Mr. Stevens, the first floor; I must go and see about his 
meat-tea ; you will excuse me, won’t you ?” said Mrs. Breeze, bustling 
to the door ; “and you children—Harry, you may go out and play, 
and Lotty, go and see if your sister is at her aunt’s.” 

This command broke up the party, the P. K. saying he would 
just like to cross the ’IIl, and see Mr. Robinson, and tell him as the 
young lady had found lodgings, just out of politeness to him, you 
know, as he was a very experienced officer, expecting to be inspector 
soon, don’t you see—and all that. 

So Clytie was left alone, and without hesitating for a moment 
about how she should occupy herself, she tucked up her sleeves and 
washed up the tea things, and then going down into the kitchen she 
washed her dimpled hands and arms, and came upstairs to find Mrs. 
Breeze in ecstacies of delight at Clytie’s condescension and use- 
fulness. 





“ And now if I promise you, on my honour, to keep your secret, 
if I give you my word, as solemn as my oath, you will tell me who your 
friends are and what you mean to do; because without prying into other 
people’s affairs, I think I ought to know, for my own satisfaction, you 
see, and I’m sure you may trust me not to mention what you wishes 
kept back, even to Johnny. Of course I don’t hold with a young 
lady running away from home; Lotty, for instance, why it would 
break my heart ; but circumstances alter cases, and as you had only 
a grandfather, you say, and he was going to let the neighbours scorn 
and point at you, and all for nothing, I dare say I should have done 
the same.” 

“ Mrs. Breeze, I will trust you,” said Clytie, laying her head 
on the good woman’s shoulder, for the P. K.’s wife had put her 
arm round the girl’s waist. “If you are not good and true, I am 
sure I never saw any one whom I could trust; and you have been 
so kind to me-—more than kind. I am sure you are the answer to 
my prayer that God would take care of me to-day, and find me a 
new home.” 

“ Heaven bless the child,” said Mrs. Breeze, stroking Clytie’s silky 
hair. 

“In addition to all I have told you, my story is finished when I 
say that my grandfather is Mr. Luke Waller, organist of St. Bride’s, 
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Dunelm, and that my mother died soon after I was born; that my 
father was a nobleman who married my mother, and ran away and 
left her at Boulogne ; she was a famous actress under the name of 
Miss Olivia Pitt. But all this is to be a secret at present, my dear 
Mrs, Breeze ; it has done me good to teli you,” said Clytie, and the 
tears came into her eyes. 

“Ves, yes, my dear child; but there is no need to cry; don’t be 
afraid.” 

“T am only crying because I am glad, because you press me to 
your heart, because I have been oh! so miserable and wretched, and 
I have never known a mother, and it is so nice to be with you. I 
shut my eyes and try to think I am somebody’s child who loves 
me.” 

“My poor dear,” said Mrs. Breeze, with her apron to her eyes, 
“ my poor dear, you have been forlorn indeed. I will be a mother 
to you, God willing, and who knows but He may have guided your 
footsteps here? for, after all, poor folk have the most feeling hearts— 
they knows what it is to suffer ; there, there, cheer up, we must make 
the best of things; but you have not told me what you think of 
doing.” 

“ Perhaps you will not agree with me if I do tell you,” said 
Clytie ; “I think I had better not tell you.” 

“‘ Tell me everything, dear, now you’ve begun, just as we must tell 
all to a doctor or a lawyer, as Johnny says.” 

“ Then, my dear Mrs. Breeze, I mean to go upon the stage,” said 
Clytie, looking up almost appealingly into Mrs. Breeze’s face, and 
waiting anxiously for her reply. 

Mrs. Breeze did not speak. 

“ To be an actress,” said Clytie, still keeping her eyes fixed upon 
the face of the P. K.’s wife. 

“You’ve made up your mind ?” said Mrs. Breeze, inquiringly. 

“Yes. I was afraid you would be against it,” said Clytie. 

“Well, I don’t know, my child. I suppose it runs in the blood. 
Your mother was an actress. My grandfather was a soldier, and 
although the liking for that kind of life skipped my father, just as the 
gout, they say, skips a generation, my brothers to a man, and I’ve 
three of them—at least had, for one fell in the Crimea—all three went 
into the army; there is no accounting for these things, but I only 
hope as Harry may not be similarly taken. An actress—well, I don’t 
see why an actress should not be a good woman, though the tempta- 
tions are very great, and the wretches as waits about and stares 
at ’em from them private boxes ; well, I often says to Johnny, when 
we goes sometimes to the play, they ought to be kicked out, but 
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Johnny says the managers encourage them ; well, my dear, I see you 
are looking at me, and wanting me to say ‘Yes.’ It’s no matter 
what a person does in this life, to my thinking, if they respects them- 
selves ; it aint the calling, whatever it may be, as lowers a person— 
it is their own conduct. I’m sure I once had one of them news- 
paper fellows as a lodger for a month—a reporter I think he said, 
and he were a perfect gentleman, and paid his way as regular as 
Mr. Stevens, who is a tea merchant in the City. You must give me 
time to think, Miss Mary.” 

“Call me Mary,” said Clytie. 

“ If you'll call me Maggie,” said the woman. ‘‘ You might call me 
mother, only it would make me feel older than I would like to think 
myself—but I'll be a mother to you as I said, God willing ; and as to 
your being an actress, don’t you think it would be best to write 
and tell your grandfather where you are, and make it up, and have 
his consent to go on the stage, and all be happy and comfortable?” 

“‘No, dear, no,” said Clytie earnestly, “not yet; I will write this 
week, but not to tell him where I am ; I will write and say I am safe 
and happy, but not where I am until I am an actress—until I am 
engaged and cannot go back, cannot withdraw—and then grandfather 
shall come. But no more threats, dear; no more cruelty, no more 
dragging down the garden, no more harsh words, and no more 
Dunelm, though its trees and rivers and fields are the loveliest in the 
land.” 

Clytie’s eyes flashed as she spoke, and her face was all aglow. She 
pressed Mrs. Breeze’s hand. She kissed her, and suddenly stood 
before her a proud defiant figure, so lovely that for a moment she 
seemed to Mrs. Breeze like a vision, or, as she told Johnny afterwards, 
“like one of those beautiful ladies, though more clothes, thank 
goodness, stepped out of a picture in the National Gallery.” 

“ And you have your bit of temper, too,” said Mrs. Breeze, looking at 
her with undisguised admiration ; “and you're simply the most beautiful 
creature I ever looked upon. Come to me, my child; there is a sort 
of charm in you ; I feel as if you were indeed my own: it is not for 
me to say what you shall do or what you shall not ; only be good ; 
live so that you can always pray to God with a pure heart, and you 
may defy the devil and all his works ; if I were asked what I really 
think in my heart I should say ‘ Don’t go on the stage,’ but I don’t know 
as I should be right or wrong ; and as it runs in the blood, which is 
stronger than water, why there aint no good fighting against nature.” 

“‘ My dear Mrs. Breeze, you shall never have cause to be ashamed 
of the poor maligned runaway whom you have taken to your heart— 
heaven reward you for it. I shall be a great lady some day.” 
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“Well, who knows? Bother that Mr. Stevens; there goes that 
norrid bell again ; excuse me a minute, won’t you ?” 

And away went Mrs. Breeze bustling upstairs to answer the tea- 
merchant’s summons—so strangely are romance and commonplace 
mixed together in this workaday world. 

Clytie opened the little back window and looked out upon the garden 
—a patch of greensward, gilly-flowers, and tulips (no larger than the 
front room of the Hermitage), separated from the canal by a low 
strip of railing. It was a very different scene to that on the Wear ; 
and the sitting room of the Breezes was a change also from the 
room that looked on the Bailey, and almost commanded that old 
arch with its green setting through which Clytie used to trip joy- 
fully on her way to the Cathedral meadows. But 43, St. Mark’s 
Crescent was a clean, well-ordered house. The little sitting-room 
was carpeted and had pictures on the walls, to say nothing of a nice 
old-fashioned sofa, an easy chair, a little writing-desk, and a case ot 
stuffed birds on the mantel-shelf. 

Before Mrs. Breeze had returned Clytie had written a long and 
touching letter to the manager of one of the principal London 
theatres. She had been rather lucky in the choice of her man ; for 
Mr. Chute Woodfield made a point of reading his letters, and 
invariably answered them either himself or through his secretary. His 
theatrical training had been chiefly provincial. Commencing his career 
as an actor in the country, he had gone through a world of trouble ; he 
had seen theatrical life in all its phases, and had been successful as 
much from shrewd business qualifications as through acting ability. 
He was fond of his profession, proud of it, devoted to it. He knew 
the weakness, the narrowness, and the nobility, too, of actors and 
actresses ; he knew their sensibility, and he loved them all, in his own 
way, making allowances for their vanity, and giving them full credit 
for their generosity, their single-mindedness, their peculiar and excep- 
tional life. Mr. Chute Woodfield was an exceptional manager—one 
in a thousand: a gentleman, a man of taste, and an actor. Clytie 
was therefore particularly fortunate in making her first appeal to 
him. 

When Mr. Stevens had gone out to smoke his pipe at the York 
and Albany; when the children were in bed, and the P. K. had 
returned from Mr. Robinson’s, and settled himself down to a full 
examination of the newspaper; Mrs. Breeze put on her shawl and 
went out with Clytie to post her letter; and that night the poor 
girl slept peacefully, and dreamed that she was lying in the arms 


of her mother. 


(To be continued.) 

















POINTER AND SETTER FIELD 
TRIALS. 


RULY these may be said to be the dog days. Al- 
though I am writing this in January, 1873, yet it is 
a fact.” So says The Old Calabar in his recently 
published and most amusing book, entitled “ Over 

Turf and Stubble.” There is one subject upon which sportsmen of 

these days would have been glad to have heard so experienced a 

performer pass an opinion, and ,that is the utility or inutility of field 

trials. We have his opinion about dog shows, and Mr. Laverack 
has given a general approval of them, but on the vexata guestio of 
field trials The Old Calabar is silent. 

His book, so admirable in other respects, would have been com- 
plete if he had given his opinion on this increasingly popular and 
fashionable amusement. ‘‘ Over Turf and Stubble” is published by 
the Messrs. Bentley, and I know of few better books for the amuse- 
ment of the sportsman. 

Dog shows and field trials cannot be said to have much affinity ; 
the one need have nothing to do with the other, but if “ the proof 
of the pudding be in the eating,” it would seem to stand to reason 
that before purchasing a good-looking pointer or setter you would do 
wisely to see him or her perform in the field on game. To observe 
a good dog quarter his field—to back, stand, and down charge, to be 
steady on wing and shot—is one of the prettiest sights a lover of the 
gun and dog can possibly enjoy, and the institution of these field 
trials in various parts throughout the country can be easily accounted 
for on this principle, and because the mere inspection of a dog in 
a cage cannot give the most experienced judge the least notion of 
his actual merits on game. 

“There is no necessity to give enormous prices for your dogs— 
good ones, good-looking ones, and good bred ones, are to be had at 
reasonable figures. I would never advise an ugly, bad bred, or 
badly broken dog to be purchased; he is not only a nuisance to 
yourself, but to those who shoot with you, and fatal to sport ; but 
how often do you see this !” 

We have just had celebrated a very successful meeting of Devon 
and Cornwall sportsmen for the purpose of testing the merits of 
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pointers and setters in the field in the former country. This is 
the second meeting of the west country gentlemen for this kind 
of sport, or rather amusement. The former meeting took place 
last year in the neighbourhood of Liskeard, in Cornwall ; and, it is 
said, proved such an unexpected success that it was resolved to hold 
a meeting in the adjoining county this year. The success of both 
meetings may justly and fairly be said to be due almost entirely to 
the energy and liberality of Mr. Chappell Hodge, who has acted in 
the capacity of honorary secretary, and under his management a 
large accession of subscribers has this season been added to the list 
of last year. 

I believe we owe the honour and credit of the original experiment 
of field trials to Mr. Assheton Smith. Mr. Assheton Smith—what a 
flood of reminiscences does the name bring to mind !—owns the 
beautiful estate of Vaynol Park, and the Vaynol trials have become, 
through descriptions with pen and pencil, “familiar in our mouths 
as household words.” Here you have “an abundance of birds, fine 
air and scenery, and a good open country, where you can see every- 
thing without pressing on the dogs.” As Mr. Assheton Smith strictly 
preserves the hares for coursing, they are very numerous, so it is a 
rare place for discovering if a dog is “free from furor not.” All 
sportsmen know what good scenting counties Devon and Cornwall 
are, but Norfolk is perhaps the very best county in England for field 
trials of the kind held in these days. Competent people assert 
that both Cornwall and Hampshire “are not well adapted for field 
trials ; the latter county is acknowledged by hunting men to be one 
of the very worst in England for scent, scantiness of cover, and is 
not noted for an abundance of birds.” And this last remark is cer- 
tainly applicable to most parts of Devon and Cornwall. 

But good as Mr. Assheton Smith’s ground is, it is not equal to 
Shrewsbury ; “the cover there is still better, and the fields much 
larger than in Wales ; the scent, too, would hold stronger. All agree 
that the Shrewsbury country is a first-rate one for trials. It is central, 
and not so far away as Vaynol, but before Shrewsbury can ever come 
to the fore again there must be great changes.” All who are fond 
of these trials owe a great deal to those gentlemen who have so 
kindly given the use of their manors. 

The purpose of holding these trials in the spring of the year is, I 
suppose, in order to find out where are the best dogs before grouse 
and other regular shooting commences. But does it ever occur to 
the promoters of this new kind of sport that dogs grow disheartened 
and cowed if game is not dropped to their point? It is hardly to 
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be supposed that the Devon and Cornwall gentlemen the other day 
commenced shooting partridges in the month of April. 

Spring trials cannot, therefore, be of great service. “ Dogs require 
to see game 47//ed to them, otherwise it disheartens them. I should 
prefer no spring trials, but more autumnal ones; and a greater 
length of time given, without which trials will never give general 
satisfaction.” 


And who that has had any experience of dogs used in field sports 
does not know this to be true? How soon will an old dog find out 
whether “ you mean business or not,” and whether you are carrying 
a gun or not! And further, how long will it be before he finds out 
whether you are a good shot or not? If you keep on missing your 
birds he will think it hardly worth his while to give himself much 
extra exertion for your individual pleasure. 

Then what an advantage must a dog who has gone through the 
ordeal of a previous field trial have over a novice in that sport! “I 
consider it impossible at trials to judge of many of the qualifications 
wanted in a shooting dog. You have only one species of game, 
and one kind of ground to test them on. It does not follow that 
because a dog is good at partridges he is to be first-class at grouse 
or other game. I have frequently seen excellent partridge dogs per- 
form very badly on wild moorland game, and lack that bold, inde- 
pendent range and lofty carriage necessary for extensive ranges. You 
can only judge at trials of pace, breaking, backing, staunchness, 
style, and method of finding game. This, however, is a good deal, 
and I dare say ere long some one will hit on an improvement for 
trials. What is required is more time, but I do not know how this 
can be done where there are so many competitors, except by 
doubling the entrances.” 

But for actual trial, under present arrangements and regulations, in 
order that every dog may have an equal and fair chance, “dogs 
must be expressly prepared and coached for this now fashionable 
amusement. That is, they must be under the greatest subjection 
and discipline; and even after all a superior dog may be beaten by an 
inferior one, owing to the shortness of the trials, and luck being 
against him ; as, for instance, each dog going in a separate direction, 
or hunting independently of each other—which is the proper way—it 
may so happen that the best dog goes over ground where there is 
little or no game, and the inferior dog may cross ground where there 
is plenty ; thus, after all, there is a great deal of chance work, which 
would not be the case if the trials were longer, for the superior dog 
would be certain to come in.” 
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One more extract from Mr. Laverack—for I need hardly say I have 
been quoting that excellent sportsman—and we have done with him. 
Treating of the relative merits of dogs, Mr. Laverack says :—“ It is 
not always the fastest dogs are the best finders. I have known 
capital finders who were not particularly speedy. It is very easy to 
be deceived in the working properties of dogs. When I lived in 
Cumberland I heard a wonderful account of a dog (a cross- 
bred pointer). I sent for him to try him against one of mine, a blue- 
grey Belton, ‘Trimmer.’ This ‘nonpareil’ set out at a marvellous 
pace—it was absolutely terrific; he carried himself magnificently, 
and behaved beautifully, and beat my grey dog all to fits ; indeed, 
at the time I considered him without any exception the very best 
dog I had ever seen ; but after two or three hours his bolt was shot, 
he had run himself out, and dropped away to a canter ; then it was 
the blue-grey came in, was pointing on all sides, and the crack no- 
where. So much fora flash dog. Yet this animal would have carried 
all before him at field trials.” 

Most likely the promoters of field trials will soon come to see the 
advisability of changing spring for autumnal exhibitions. How 
much more natural does September sound for this sort of thing than 
April and May—the month celebrated in song, as Old Calabar 
tells, by “one Bob Daws, of Ripley, Surrey, one of the finest shots 
and best cricketers I ever saw,” in the following lines :— 

To-morrow’s the first of September— 
Get ready the dog and the gun; 
And be sure you don’t fail to remember 
The whisky flask marked number one. 
With Juno you'll bring the black setter, 
Nor leave old friend Ponto behind ; 
And sportsmen who wish for a better, 
I wish they a better may find. 


Field trials, it is pretty generally admitted, are a move in the right 
direction, but they should be established for the improvement of the 
breed as well as for showy working qualities of the pointer and 


setter. If Devonshire and Cornwall are not remarkable for an 


abundance of game, those counties have certainly never been dis- 
tinguished for the superior excellence of pointer and setter blood. 
We all know the strains of Mr. Laverack, Mr. Lort, and others, 
and we also know something of Mr. Llewellin and Mr. Garth ; but 
we do not read of many other competing kennels in the west which 
can lay any great claims to pedigree. Mr. Chappell Hodge, being 
a thorough sportsman and an especial votary of the gun, may well be 
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supposed to have possessed himself of some of the recognised old 
strains ; but it is impossible to gather as much from the accounts 
given of the Devonshire and Cornwall field trials in the sporting 
newspapers. To read that Rhoda is by Dan out of Rhoda, that 
Clown is by Bruce, and so on, is not very satisfactory. They maybe 
highly bred, but where do the generality—the rank and file—of the 
western pointers and setters come from? And are not Devonshire 
and Cornwall too far away for the permanent establishment of pros- 
perous field trials of pointers and setters? If that was thought to be 
the case with Wales, surely the remark applies with even more justice 
to the two westernmost counties of England. 

The jealousy of the proprietors of the oldest setter strains is well 
known, and they keep a pretty accurate account of the whereabouts 
of any of the puppies that depart from their kennels. As an instance 
of this, it was only the other day that Mr. Stewart, of Downham 
Market, wrote to a sporting newspaper as follows :— 

My attention has been drawn to a paragraph in your last report of the Shrews- 
bury trials, relating to the Laverack setters, wherein you say “Mr. Reid, the 
owner of Sam, &c., and Mr. Stewart are likewise possessors of the sort.” Now, 
as my breed of setters have no affinity whatever with those known as the Laverack 
strain, but have been in the possession of my family for very many generations, as 
is well known throughout the county, and are probably the oldest true breed of 
setters now in existence ; and as this assertion, if left uncontradicted, is likely to 
produce the most injurious impression in reference to my breed, I must beg of 
you, with your usual fairness, to be good enough to correct this error in your next 
impressl0R. 

Much credit is unquestionably due to the gentlemen of Devon- 
shire and Cornwall for their laudable endeavour to establish field 
trials, and it is to be hoped they will consider the important matters 
of season of the year, of length of time for trying, and of pedigree. 
Let them remember also the importance of the consideration that the 
pressing in of the crowd is apt to fluster young dogs and sometimes 
old ones, and that consequently the experienced have a great advan- 
tage over the inexperienced. 

The autumnal months have this advantage over the spring, that 
dogs can then be tried on different kinds of game ; and, what is surely 
an essential in a setter, his character can be established or rendered 
worthless by his ability or otherwise to endure wet, cold, and fatigue. 
To conclude, in the words of that venerable stage hero and modei 
heavy father, old Polonius, of glorious renown :— 


And these few precepts in thy memory 
Look thou character. 


SIRIUS. 











SHAKESPEARE’S PHILOSOPHERS 
AND JESTERS. 
BY CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. 


IV.—SHAKESPEARE’S PHILOSOPHY. 


HAKESPEARE'’S philosophy is emphatically {the philo- 
sophy of goodness. It proclaims its divine nature: its 
might of influence. It maintains its preponderance over 
evil,—nay, its existence in evil itself. It teaches its beauty : 
its happiness. It declares the superiority of moral worth over even 
intellectual worth, of heart beyond mind—and soul above all. His 
philosophy has the true poet’s power, of making the spiritual beauty 
visible in things material, even while making the most practical use 
of meanest matters. He disdains no slightest trifle in his power to 
show it in its strongest significance, thereby transmuting it into 
mightiest value. “A grain, a dust, a wandering hair,’”—a mote, a 
shadow,—a gnat, a worm, “the poor beetle that we tread beneath 
our feet,”—“ the small gilded fly,”—a ripple on the water, a painted 
bubble, a breath of air—in his hands become things of moment, 
conveying noblest, wisest, profoundest lessons. He has the art of 
drawing out the core of a plain fact, showing it in its own native 
simplicity of beauty ; at the same time that he invests it with a grace 
and charm of his own. He at once draws Nature in her unadorned 
truth, yet embellishes her with a radiant ideality that serves but to 
make manifest her veritable purity and integrity. Her white presence 
is only made the more distinctly clear by the lustre of his imagery. 
Perhaps Shakespeare’s universality is, after all, the predominant 
characteristic of his genius—as it is his most wondrous power ;—and 
in this essay it shall be my aim to point out the marvellously diversi- 
fied nature of his wisdom, which has given us the “ philosophy” of 
almost every subject that comes within the range of man’s considera- 
tion. Collectively, it forms one grand system of the philosophy of 
GOOD ; individually and specifically examined, it contains nearly every 
topic—from the most trivial to the most serious, from the smallest to 
the largest, from the basest to the noblest, from the meanest to the 
highest and sublimest. 
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Shakespeare’s philosophy of CHRISTIANITY is perpetually made 
manifest in the sférit of forgiveness which he inculcates with so 
forceful yet gentle a monition through the medium of his characters. 
At the close of “The Two Gentlemen of Verona” Valentine’s speech 
to his penitent friend, Proteus, as he frankly forgives him all past 
wrongs, breathes this spirit when he says :— 


Once again I do receive thee honest.— 

Who by repentance is not satisfied, 

Is not of Heaven and Earth ; for these are pleas’d :-— 
By penitence th’ Eternal’s wrath’s appeas’d. 


There is the same spirit to be traced in the general exchange of 
pardon and reconciliation that takes place at the end of “ The Merry 
Wives” among all the dramatis persone. Even the parched-pea of a 
Welsh Parson, Sir Hugh, who vows to be revenged on the Host of 
the Garter, comes to inform him of the thieving Germans and their 
<ozening tricks ; observing: “I teli you for good-will, look you.” 

And far more nobly is this Christian sentiment expressed in the 
words of Posthumous Leonatus to the remorseful and abject 
Iachimo :— 

Kneel not to me; 
The power that I have on you, is to spare you ; 
The malice towards you, to forgive you :—Live, . 
And deal with others better. 


The philosophy of life and death has never been more loftily or 
more subtly argued than in our dramatist’s pages. Hamlet’s renowned 
soliloquy, debating the solemn question of life’s troubles and death’s 
terrors—the dread alternative between known miseries and possible 
evils—is as familiar to us all as our childhood’s lessons ; and the 
celebrated speech of Macbeth on life’s shadowy succession of brief 
to-morrows is scarcely less so. Upon the same impressive theme— 
death—Julius Czesar says, with his characteristic mental power and 
stoic courage :— 

Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear, 
Secing that “‘ death,” a necessary end, 

Will come, when it will come. 


And, with deep pathos, at the close of the tragedy of ‘‘ Hamlet,” when 
that foreboding shadow falis upon the heart of the young prince, and 
he gives note of its visitation in those tender words to his bosom 
friend : “ You would not think, Horatio, how ill all is here about my 
heart.” And when his schoolfellow proposes to put off the fencing- 
match, Hamlet sublimely replies: “‘ Not a whit, we defy augury: 
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there is a special providence in the fall of a sparrow. If it be now, 
tis not to come; if it be not to come, it will be now; if it be not 
now, yet it will come :—she readiness is all.” 

In the play of “ Measure for Measure,” the Duke Vincentio’s calm 
reasoning upon the nothingness of life and the desirableness of death, 
as a tranquil close to a vain and passing scene, is finely contrasted by 
the condemned prisoner Claudio’s impassioned pleading against the 
vague horrors which his ardent imagination can but too well paint, 
in the tenacious clinging to life, so natural to his youth and condition. 
The effect is admirable between the stoical philosophy of the Duke, 
who is only contemplating the évent of death, and the terror and 
dismay of Claudio, who is trembling on the brink of eternity, and is 
about to be thrust over the precipice. The one is the philosophy of 
resignation, where there is no demand for it in the teacher himself ; 
and the other, a display of the futility of the argument, where the 
demand for resignation is absolute ;—the revolt of nature against the 
hollow plausibility for a contented endurance. The one, a cool— 
a frigid ratiocination ; the other, an awful and terrible reality. More 
powerful lines than these can (I think) never have been penned. 
They are like a prolonged shriek :— 


Ay, but to die, and go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold obstruction and to rot ; 

This sensible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrilling region of thick ribbéd ice ;— 

Or to be imprison’d in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world :—or to be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and incertain ti:oughts 
Imagine howling !—’tis too horrible. 

The weariest, and most loathéd worldly life 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 

To what we fear of death! 


Contrast the spasm of this horror with the phlegmatic stoicism of 
the Duke’s condemned sermon ; wherein he is reconciling Claudio to 
his fate :— 


Be absolute for death: either death or life 

Shall thereby be the sweeter. Reason thus with life : 
If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 

That none but fools would keep: a breath thou art,— 
Servile to all the skyey influences,— 

That dost this habitation, where thou keep’st, 
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Hourly afflict. Merely thou art Death’s fool ; 

For him thou labour’st by thy flight to shun, 

And yet run’st toward him still. Thou art not noble; 
For all the accommodations that thou bear’st 


Are nurs’d by baseness. Thou art by no means valiant ; 


For thou dost fear the soft and tender fork 

Ofa poor worm. Thy best of rest is sleep, 

And that thou oft provok’st, yet grossly fear’st 

Thy death—which is no more. Thou art not thyself; 
For thou exist’st on many a thousand grains 

That issue out of dust. Happy thou art not ; 

For what thou hast not, still thou striv’st to get, 
And what thou hast, forget’st. Thou art not certain ; 
For thy complexion shifts to strange effects, 

After the moon. If thou art rich, thou’rt poor ; 

For, like an ass, whose back with ingots bows, 

Thou bear’st thy heavy riches but a journey, 

And death unloads thee. Friend hast thou none ; 
For thine own bowels, which do call thee sire, 

The mere effusion of thy proper loins, 

Do curse the gout, serpigo, and the rheum, 


For ending thee no sooner. Thou hast nor youth nor age; 


But, as it were, an after-dinner’s sleep, 

Dreaming on both : for all thy boasted youth 
Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 

Of palsied eld: and when thou art old and rich, 
Thou hast neither heat, affection, limb, nor beauty 
To make thy riches pleasant. What's yet in this, 
That bears the name of life? Yet in this life 

Lie hid more thousand deaths ; yet, death we fear, 
That makes these odds all even. 


37 


The speeches here quoted form one of the many instances ot 
Shakespeare’s mastery in treating both sides of a question with equal 


force. 


Claudio’s vehement feeling recalls that of another young 


lover—suddenly bereft of hope in life or love. Romeo, in his first 
rapturous exultation and prodigal sense of life’s inexhaustible joys, 
philosopbises as youth talks philosophy; treats old age, sorrow, 
death, as things out of our “diurnal sphere,” beyond the moon, and 
postponed sine die, and sanguinely therefore, youthlike, he can afford 
to deal familiarly and lavishly with them. To his friend, the old 


Friar, he fervidly says :— 


Come what sorrow can, 
It cannot countervail the exchange of joy 
That one short minute gives me in her sight. 
Do thou but close our hands with holy words, 
Then love-devouring Death do what he dare : 
It is enough I may but call her mine. 
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3ut when the sorrow actually does come then see how the burning 
young heart flames out its rejection of cool reason and argument. 
He hears that he is banished—banished from Juliet, his bride, his 
hour’s wife—and what avail then the temperate reflections of 
philosophy? To the old Friar’s proffered consolation and remon- 
strance he passionately retorts :— 





Hang up philosophy ! 
Unless philosophy can make a Juliet, 
Displant a town, reverse a prince’s doom ; 
It helps not; it prevails not ; talk no more. 


As another instance of the closeness and weight which Shakespeare 
“can equally give to opposite sides of a question, I would refer to the 
way in which the philosophy of homicide and sudden vengeance, 
with the due measure of leniency or penalty they should meet, is 
treated in the play of “ Timon of Athens.” The poet puts into the 
mouth of Alcibiades just such pleas of extenuation and palliation for 
a deed of the kind as a soldier might naturally be expected to urge ; 
while, in,the mouth of the senator, there is the judicial severity 
proper to a statesman’s consideration of crime that leads to dangerous 
latitude from impunity. 

In the play of “‘ Measure for Measure ” the philosophy of vice and 
correction, of sin and retribution, of crime and punishment, is 
debated at large. In the person of Barnardine—the Bohemian born, 
but prison nursed and bred—we have a wonderfully vigorous example 
of the coarseness, wickedness, and callousness bred of gaol tuition. 
The young delinquent, who learns the force of morality, the power of 
justice, the rights of mankind, the duties of himself to his neighbour 
and of his neighbour to him, from prison walls—having no other 
instruction for his tender years than the hard truths to be gathered 
from their stony tutelage—runs no chance of becoming any other 
than the brutal, insensible Barnardine ; in Shakespeare’s impressive 
words: “A man that apprehends death no more dreadfully but as 
a drunken sleep ; careless, reckless, and fearless of what’s past, pre- 
sent, or to come ; insensible of mortality, and desperately mortal.” For 
the multitudes of Barnardines, prison taught and prison punished, in 
actual existence, who will be responsible at the last great account ? 
Those who adjust matters so that no other teaching is provided for 
juvenile thieves than prisons, gaols, houses of correction, and peniten- 
tiaries ; or the childish malefactors themselves, who know no better 
than that to pilfer, to cheat, and to lie are legitimate means of gain- 
ing a livelihood, until taught that they are perilous to soul and body 
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by the State education of the “stone jug” and bread and water? 
Shakespeare, in the story of Barnardine, read us a profound lesson in 
penal legislation three hundred years ago. May it be turned to 
profit now ! 

The Duke, in this play, furnishes an example of the active mischief 
resulting from passive conduct in rulers. Vincentio is a man given 
to study, to a recluse life, to speculating and theorising, rather than 
to practical governing and energetic sway. He suffers his subjects to 
live uncontrolled, and the laws to mildew in abeyance: the natural 
consequence of which is, that error flourishes and justice languishes ; 
that vice runs rampant and discipline is smothered ; until he himself 
feels that to revive either order or decorum demands a stronger hand 
than his, and that the existing evii may be mainly traced to his 
own neglect and supineness. He justly says :— 

Sith ’twas my fault to give the people scope ; 

*T would be my tyranny to strike and gall them 

For what I déd them do. For we “bid” this be done, 
When evil deeds have their permissive pass, 

And not the punishment. 


The philosophy of will and energy of purpose amid casualties and 
reverses is grandly set forth in Agamemnon’s opening speech of the 
third scene in “Troilus and Cressida.” It is a glorious stimulant 
against occasional discouragement such as we all at times feel when 
events go perversely, and our best intentions are perplexed. The 
Greek commander-in-chief says :— 


The ample proposition that hope makes 

In all designs begun on earth below 

Fails in the promis’d largeness: checks and disasters 
Grow in the veins of actions highest rear’d ; 

As knots, by the conflux of meeting sap, 

Infect the sound pine, and divert his grain 

Tortive and errant from his course of growth. 

Nor, Princes, is it matter new to us, 

That we come short of our suppose so far 

That, after seven years’ siege, yet Troy walls stand ; 
Sith every action that hath gone before, 

Whereof we have record, trial did draw 

Bias and thwart, not answering the aim, 

And that embodied figure of the thought 

That gave’t surmiséd shape. Why then, you Princes, 
Do you with cheeks abash’d behold our works ; 

And think them shames, which are indeed naught else 
But the protractive trials of great Jove 

To find persistive constancy in men ? 

The fineness of which metal is not found 
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In fortune’s love; for then, the bold and coward, 
The wise and fool, the artist and unreal, 

The hard and soft, seem all affin’d and kin : 

But in the wind and tempest of her frown, 
Distinction with a broad and powerful fan, 
Puffing at all, winnows the light away ; 

And what hath mass, or matter, by itself 

Lies rich in virtue, and unmingled. 

That last metaphor is as fine in poetical treatment and strictness 
of illustration as it is admirable in moral truth. Vigour of resolve 
and moral courage we find further insisted on in these strenuous 
words of old Nestor :— 





In the reproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men: the sea being smooth, 
How many shallow bauble boats dare sail 
Upon her patient breast, making their way 
With those of nobler bulk ? 
But let the ruffian Boreas once enrage 
The gentle Thetis, and, anon, behold 
The strong-ribbed bark through liquid mountains cut, 
Bounding between the two moist elements, 
Like Perseus’ horse. Where’s then the saucy boat, 
Whose weak untimbered sides but even now 
Co-rival’d greatness? Either to harbour fled, 
Or made a toast to Neptune. Even so 
Doth valour’s show, and valour’s worth, divide, 
In storms of fortune. 

Shakespeare’s knowledge in “‘ Natural Philosophy,” and his use of 
it in illustrative imagery, are absolutely marvellous. He describes 
objects in the animal kingdom with the accuracy of a naturalist and 
the artistic taste of a painter. He talks of the moon’s influence on 
the ebb and flow of the tides, or the principle of gravitation in the 
earth’s centre, with the precision of 2 man of science, and the fancy 
of a man of imagination ; and all this (be it remembered) a hundred 
years before Newton and Laplace promulgated their grand theories. 

He describes trees as though he had been a backwoodsman ; he 
traces flowers with the skill and enthusiasm of a botanist ; he treats 
of birds with an ornithologist’s eye for their habits and peculiarities. 
His similes will frequently contain whole epitomes of natural 
philosophy or practical science. His figures and tropes are as true 
to fact as they are felicitous in illustration and poetical in imagery. 
Here is one of his exquisite figurative allusions that brings an entire 
landscape of upland and meadow, with its fleeting effects of light and 
shade, before the mind’s eye :— 

Love’s heralds should be thoughts, 
Which ten times faster glide than the sun’s beams, 
Driving back shadows over lowering hills. 
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The mere epithets he uses for different flowers testify his perfect 
acquaintance with the characteristics of the objects he depicts. He 
calls it “/usk woodbine.” Now what epithet could give better idea 
of the flaunting luxuriance, the prodigal richness with which honey- 
suckle grows? He speaks of the “ nodding violet,” and of “ violets 
dim.” Who but a poet of poets would have ventured on that word 
Yet what word so well as “dim” could have so well described that 
tenderly grave hue, that delicate neutral tinted shadowy blue, which 
distinguishes the wild violet? He has the “azured harebell,” the 
“ freckled cowslip,” the “ pied daisy,” the “ pale primrose,” and speaks 
of “furrd moss,” of “rough thistles,” of “dismal yews.” His 
characteristic delineation of trees is no less apt. He instances the 
willow’s “oar leaves,” the tree “growing aslant the brook,” and 
mirroring its foliage in “the glassy stream ;” since it is the back of 
each leaf that is thus reflected, and the back of the native English 
willow leaf is white, or rather “4oar”—for you never can substitute 
an adjective for one of Shakespeare’s without loss of effective truth. 
He calls it the “ unwedgeable and gnarled oak,” when speaking of 
the forest king, and alludes to the grand sound of wind among fir 
trees in these terms :— 


You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make no noise, 
When they are fretted with the gusts of heaven. 


And here is a picture, as perfect for poetry as for truth to nature 
in the objects described. It combines tree painting worthy of 
Gaspar Poussin or Creswick, and animal painting worthy of Schneider 
or Landseer :— 


Under an oak, whose boughs were moss’d with age, 
And high top bald with dry antiquity, 

A wretched, ragged man, o’ergrown with hair, 

Lay sleeping on his back: about his neck 

A green and gilded snake had wreath’d itself, 
Who with her head, imdle in threats, approach’d 
The opening of his mouth; but suddenly 

Seeing Orlando, it unlink’d itself, 

And with indented glides did slip away, 

Into a bush: under which bush’s shade 

A lioness, with udders all drawn dry, 

Lay watching, head on ground, with cat-like watch, 
When that the sleeping man should stir ; for ’tis 
The royal disposition of that beast 

To prey on nothing that doth seem as dead. 
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A warrior in battle, surrounded by his enemies, is thus vigorously 
drawn :— 
Methought he bore him in the thickest troop, 
As doth a lion in a herd of neat : 
Or as a bear, encompass’d round with dogs: 
Who having pinch’d a few, and made them cry ; 
The rest stand all aloof, and bark at him. 


What power and majesty there is in this- description of kingly 
wrath :— 
He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 
Leap’d from his eyes. So looks the chaféd lion 
Upon the daring huntsman that has gall’d him, 
Then—makes him nothing! 


And how strikingly he elsewhere depicts a royal look, thus :— 


His eye, as bright as is the eagle’s, lightens forth 
Controulling majesty. 

Shakespeare has a hawk’s eye himself for peculiarities in birds. 
His exquisite passage on the haunts of the martlet, in building its 
nest, with the concomitant sweetness and purity of the air where it 
breeds, is familiar with us all; but he has another less intimate, 
illustrating superficiality in judgment, and hasty selection ; which, he 
says :— 

Like the martlet 
Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 
Even in the force and road of casualty. 

His description of the horse is a wonderful combination of poetic 
beauty and accurate knowledge. It is in the play of “ Henry V.,” 
where the Dauphin rapturously extols the quality of his charger : 
“He bounds from the earth as if his entrails were hairs. When I 
bestride him I soar, I am a hawk. He trots the air; the earth sings 
when he touches it : the basest horn of his hoof is more musical than 
the pipe of Hermes. He’s of the colour of nutmeg; and of the heat 
of ginger. It is a beast for Perseus: he is pure air and fire ; and the 
dull elements of earth and water never appear in him, but only in 
patient stillness, while his rider mounts him. It is the prince of 
palfreys: his neigh is like the bidding of a monarch, and his 
countenance enforces homage.” The celebrated description in the 
“Venus and Adonis ” matches this for detail. It is a poet’s descrip- 
tion, and yet as literal and as knowing in a horse’s good points as a 
Newmarket jockey’s might be :— 


Round hoof’d, short jointed, fetlocks shag and long, 
Broad breast, full eye, small head, and nostril wide, 
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High crest, short ears, straight legs, and passing strong ; 
Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide ; 
Look what a horse should have he did not lack, 
Save a proud rider on so proud a back. 


That exquisite passage on the honey-bees, likening the order 
observed in their hive and work to that which should prevail in a 
well-ordered commonwealth, is always welcomed on repetition. ‘The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in the council in “ Henry V.,” says :— 


Heaven doth divide 
The state of man in divers functions, 
Setting endeavour in continual motion ; 
To which is fixéd as an aim or butt, 
Obedience : for so work the honey-bees, 
Creatures that by a rule in nature teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom. 
They have a king, and officers of sorts ; 
Where some, like magistrates, correct at home ; 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad ; 
Others, like soldiers, arméd in their stings, 
Make boot upon the summer’s velvet buds ; 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the tent-royal of their emperor : 
Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 
The singing masons building roofs of gold ; 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey ; 
The peor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burthens at his narrow gate: 
The sad-ey’d justice, with his surly hum, 
Delivering o’er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone. * 


Here is the whole economy of that provident little insect put into 
metred language; it is an epic on State government. There is 
another sentence—a short one—pointing at the bee’s example as an 
instance how rarely a wisely careful nature gathers and garners its 
stores in corrupt places. The passage is as pithy as it is brief :— 

*Tis seldom when the bee does hive her comb 
In the dead carrion. 





Timon, digging in the ground for food, and addressing earth in 
that fine strain of glowing poetry, maintains all the natural philosophy 
with technical correctness. If the epithets be scrutinised which he 
uses for the reptiles introduced, it will be seen that the entomologist’s 
knowledge is scarcely less to be found here than the poet’s phrase 


and style : 





Common mother, thou, 
Whose womb immeasurable, and infinite breast, 
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Teems and feeds all ; whose self-same mettle, 
Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puff’d, 
Engenders the black toad, and adder blue, 

The gilded newt, and eyeless venom’d worm ; 
With all th’ abhorréd births below crisp heaven, 
Whereon Hyperion’s quickening fire doth shine ; 
Yield him, who all thy human sons doth hate, 
From forth thy plenteous bosom, one poor root. 


Not only in the naturalist’s lore does Shakespeare prove himself an 
adept, but in practical experiments of natural philosophy. Some of 
his succinct illustrations, amidst all their poetry of diction, are as 
plain in veritable fact as one of Faraday’s propositions. Here is one 
as a type of the self-injury of heat in anger, and how felicitous as 
well as philosophical the illustration :-— 


Know you not, the fire, that mounts the liquor till it run o’er, 
In seeming to augment it, wastes it ? 


He will often give an abstract of a scientific principle in a single 
line ; as where he says: “Things in motion sooner catch the eye 
than what not stirs.” And in another case he observes : “ The thing 
that’s heavy in itself, upon enforcement, flies with greatest speed.” 

He gives token of the horticulturist’s craft, where, introducing it 
in illustration, he talks of— 

Covering discretion with a coat of folly ; 


As gardeners do with ordure hide those roots, 
That shall first spring, to be most delicate. 


And he displays the local knowledge of a travelled explorer when 
he descants upon the peculiar properties of the great Egypt river, 
putting this passage into Mark Antony’s mouth :— 


They take the flow o’ the Nile 

By certain scales i’ the pyramid : they know, 

By the height, the lowness, or the mean, if dearth, 
Or foison follow. The higher Nilus swells, 

The more it promises; as it ebbs, the seedsman 
Upon the slime and ooze scatters his grain, 

And shortly comes to harvest. 


Shakespeare’s personal descriptions are frequently rendered ad- 
ditionally vivid from the introduction of some natural object as a 
symbol in delineation. In that fine picture of a perturbed sleeper, 
for instance, how graphically are the drops upon the moistened brow 
brought before the mind by the image that the poet has employed! 
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It is where Lady Percy, Hotspur’s wife, is telling him of his aspect 
during his broken rest at night. She says :— 


Thy spirit within thee hath been so at war ; 
And thus hath so bestirr’d thee in thy sleep, 
That beads of sweat have stood upon thy brow, 
Like bubbles in a late disturbéd stream : 

And in thy face strange motions have appear’d ; 
Such as we see when men restrain their breath 
On some great sudden haste. 


Shakespeare’s similes are a concentration of aptitude, with vigour in 
poetical imagery—in every sense “ poetical,” for they always elevate 
and dignify the object likened. Here is one of a warrior in battle— 
actually sublime in its strength and truth :— 

As waves before 
A vessel under sail, so men obey’ d, 
And fell below his stem. His sword (Death’s stamp) 
Where it did mark, z¢ took :—from face to foot. 
He was a thing of blood, whose every motion 
Was tim’d with dying cries. 


His lighter and more volatile similes are no whit less sincere or 
strict to fact. Falstaff says: “ There’s no more valour in that Poins 
than in a wild duck;” and no creature, perhaps, is more easily scared, 
or with more difficulty approached. Here, again, is a capital flout at 
futile attempts to compass desperate undertakings: “ You may as 
well go about to turn the sun to ice, with fanning in his face with a 
peacock’s feather.” 

The instability and unreliability of mob-valour are thus exem- 
plified :— 

He that trusts you, 
When he should find you lions, finds you hares ; 
Where foxes, geese. You are no surer, no, 
Than is the coal upon the ice, 
Or hailstone in the sun. 


Shakespeare felt the force of this last image so strongly as to have 
used it again in another place. Falstaff, when he sends his vagabond 
followers packing, bids them “ vanish like hailstones !” 

Upon abstract themes, what noble philosophy has Shakespeare 


written! Upon time, for instance, and its despotism :— 
Time’s the king of men: 


He’s both their parent, and he is their grave ; 
And gives them what he will, not what they crave. 


But there is another sentence, on the same subject, that contains the 
VoL. X. N.S., 1873. x x 
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concentrated spirit of Shakespearian philosophy—/ope, and faith in 
good. It is but a single line; but it includes a world of firm and 
cheerful trust. It is this :— 


Time is the nurse and breeder of all good. 


Our poet’s advocacy of Divine right and human advantage, in 
royalty, has often been pointed out. He has some strong passages 
on the question ; and as beautiful as strong. We should, however, 
bear in mind that the passages occur in the mouths of those characters 
who necessarily advocate the supremacy of royalty; and therefore 
that it is rather the fitness of the dramatist than the poet’s individual 
opinion which is here manifested. Claudius, the usurping monarch 
in “ Hamlet,” says :— 

There’s such divinity doth hedge a king, 
That treason can but peep to what it would. 


And it is Richard II. who declares :— 


Not all the water in the rough, rude sea, 
Can wash the balm from an anointed king. 


While it is from the sycophant, Rosencrantz, that the following 
opinion is promulgated ; which, nevertheless, contains much philo- 


sophic truth :— 
The cease of majesty 


Dies not alone; but like a gulf, doth draw 
What’s near it, with it: it is a massy wheel, 
Fix’d on the summit of the highest mount, 

To whose spokes ten thousand lesser things 
Are mortis’d and adjoin’d ; which, when it falls, 
Each small annexment, petty consequence, 
Attends the boist’rous ruin. Never alone 

Did the king sigh, but with a general groan. 


In that metaphor of the gigantic wheel, and its potential effects in 
motion, lies a curious denotement of the principle of centrifugal 
force, as applied by our modern machinery. But upon the subject 
of royalty, Shakespeare has—in his own impartial way of viewing a 
question from all sides in which it may be dealt with—given another 
passage, which brings the infallibility and supremacy into greater 
latitude of consideration; reducing the person in whom royalty 
centres to be judged in his human capacity. It is where Henry V., 
disguised as a common soldier, visits his army by night ; and falling 
in with three of the men who are debating the question of the 
morrow’s expected battle, and expressing their opinion of their royal 
leader, returns them this answer: “I think the King is but a man, as 
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I am: the violet smells to him, as it doth to me; all his senses 
have but human conditions: his ceremonies laid by, in his nakedness 
he appears but man; and though his affections are higher mounted 
than ours, yet where they stoop, they stoop with the like wing.” 

Shakespeare has pleaded the cause of the ruled with no less 
candour than he has that of the rulers ; and among his multitude of 
searching truths on either part, he hardly ever uttered one more 
subtle than this: “There have been many great men that have 
flattered the people, who ne’er loved them.” And he has a notable 
axiom upon the folly of either courting or despising popular favour : 
“To seem to affect the malice and displeasure of the people is as 
bad as to flatter them for their love.” Certainly he has but a 
minimum of honourable self-respect, or nobility of feeling, who would 
descend to flattery as a means of winning public approbation ; at the 
same time, however, he is as insensible as impolitic who would 
pretend indifference to the opinion of his fellow men. As that 
illustrious Bishop Jeremy Taylor says finely: “It is not a vain noise 
when many men join their voices in the a/testation or detestation of 
an action.” 

Shakespeare has glowingly vindicated the rights of free choice, of 
love, and of honest affection in his philosophy of marriage. Fenton’s 
speech to Anne Page is a young lover's frank confession of mer- 
cenary views changed to disinterested attachment by the merit of its 
object ; and it forms a pleasant acknowledgment of the better wealth 
that a man gains in a worthy girl whom he loves than in all the 
dowries and marriage portions that ever swayed fortune-hunter :— 

I will confess (he says) thy father’s wealth 
Was the first motive that I wooed thee, Anne: 
Yet, wooing thee, I find thee of more value 
Than stamps in gold, or sums in sealéd bags ; 


And ’tis the very riches of thyself 
That now I aim at. 


Fenton afterwards maintains the claims of liberty and preference 
in wedlock, with spirit and justice. Having married his mistress, 
contrary to the several intentions of her parents—both father and 
mother having destined her to a different suitor, each unworthy of 
“Sweet Anne Page”—he pleads his own and his wife’s cause for 
their stolen match in these sensible words :— 

Hear the truth of it.— 
You would have married her most shamefully, 


Where there was no proportion held in love. 
The truth is, she and I, long since contracted, 
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Are now so sure, that nothing can dissolve us. 
And this deceit loses the name of craft, 
Of disobedience, or unduteous title ; 
Since therein she doth evitate and shun 
A thousand irreligious, curséd hours, 
Which forcéd marriage would have brought upon her. 
Elsewhere Shakespeare has declared with equal vehemence the 
unholiness of unwilling marriage in these words :— 
What is wedlock forcéd, but a hell, 
An age of discord and continual strife ? 
Whereas, the contrary bringeth forth bliss, 
And is a pattern of celestial peace. 


He has entered his protest, too, against wedded union being made 
matter of bargain and sale ; against money being made the object, 
and not the person beloved. He has never made a joke of money- 
matching (like hordes of his successors to the present day) ; he never 
“‘vulgarised ” anything ; and, above all, never “ vulgarised,” or treated 
with a sneer, any principle ; and, by doing!so, tended to loosen the 
legislature of social harmony. He stigmatises that man as “ abject, 
base, and poor, who chooses for wealth and not for perfect love ;” 
and asserts the dignity of affection and plighted troth, in the 


sentence :— 
Marriage is a matter of more worth 


Than to be dealt in by attorneyship. 


He has, in more than one instance, adverted to the beautiful doctrine 
which prevailed at the time he wrote—that a woman is perfected by 
marriage ; and he, with his own noble largeness of philosophy and 
true spirit of just perception, extended this doctrine of human per- 
fectioning by marriage to the man as well as to the woman. It is a 
doctrine that might well obtain Shakespeare’s advocacy—poet and 
philosopher as he was—since it asserts the holiness and supremacy 
of love, as the most perfect and perfectioning essence in the 
universe. 

Shakespeare’s marital philosophy would, of a truth, be question- 
able, were we to take a delineation of Petruchio’s character and 
conduct as a model of what Ae deems a husband’s conduct should 
be. But he has there drawn an especial case, and one bearing in 
some measure upon the prevailing manners of former times. In 
those ages (so-called “ patriarchal”) men trained their wives as they 
did their horses ; they bullied and cowed [I don’t mean a pun], they 
cowed and tamed them. And the example that the poet has deduced 
in Petruchio is a mild and even a refined version of the original 
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drama of “Taming of a@ Shrew.” Shakespeare has redeemed 
Petruchio from natural obloquy by making him honestly confess 
that he comes to wed wealth. [What art, as well as good taste, in 
that redeeming clause to his rule of conduct !]_ He says :— 


I come to wive it wealthily in Padua ; 
If wealthily, then happily in Padua. 


Petruchio is no hypocrite. He does not assume one character 
before and another character after marriage. He did not deceive his 
wife. Katherine is not drawn a fool as well as a shrew. She knew 
her future husband, and thought she could rule him as she had done 
every one else ; and she failed in her calculation, and was “ruled” 
and thoroughly “cowed.” Shakespeare knew that money only would 
get off such a woman as Kate Minola. 

Among the myriad of glorious things that our adored poet—with 
his own fervent heart and glowing imagination—has said upon love, 
it is difficult to select for illustration ; but here are two fine earnest 
bits that deserve to be distinguished. Romeo, when he has scaled 
the garden wall that encloses his Juliet, tells her : — 

With love’s light wings did I o’er perch these walls ; 


For stony limits cannot hold love out : 
And what love can do, that dares love attempt. 


And the second is, perhaps, finer, even in its generous plenitude of 


devotion :— 
Love is not love 


When it is mingled with respects, that stand 
Aloof from the entire point. 


Our pleasant friend Bottom, the weaver, has a pithy morsel upon 
this subject of love—sly, but with much of latent significance beneath 
its waggery. ‘“‘ To say the truth,” he says, “ Reason and Love keep 
little company together nowadays; the more the pity, that some 
honest neighbours will not make them friends.” 

The philosophy of love, in its too frequently thwarted course, is 
detailed at length in the famous and ever-quoted passage, begin- 
ning :— 

The course of ¢rue love never did run smooth. 


And in that other couplet :— 


How much this spring of love resembleth 
Th’ uncertain glory of an April day ; 

Which now shows all the beauty of the sun ; 
And, by and bye, a cloud takes all away. 
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But the philosophy and poetry of love combined dwells in these 
superb but less generally quoted lines :— 


Love, first learnéd in a lady’s eyes, 

Lives not alone immuréd in the brain ; 

But, with the motion of all elements, 

Courses as swift as thought in every power ; 

And gives to every power a double power, 
Above their functions and their offices. 

It adds a precious seeing to the eye ; 

A lover’s eyes will” gaze,an eagle blind ; 

A lover's ear will hear the lowest sound, 

When the suspicious head of theft is stopp’d : 
Love’s feeling is more soft and sensible, 

Than are the tender horns of cockled snails : 
Love’s tongue proves dainty Bacchus gross in taste. 
For valour, is not love a Hercules, 

Still climbing trees in the Hesperides ? 

Subtle as Sphinx, as sweet, and musical, 

As bright Apollo’s lute, strung with his hair : 
And when Love speaks, the voice of all the gods 
Makes heaven drowsy with the harmony. 


Shakespeare strongly insists upon the{doctrine of innate tendencics, 
inherent qualities, and sympathetic affinities. 1n his play of “ Cym- 
beline,” he has pointedly delineated the force of blood and kindred 
inclination, together with inborn disposition. The involuntary 
strength of preference that springs up between the unknown brothers 
and their sister—Guiderius and Arviragus towards Imogen, and in 
her towards them—is forcibly displayed. And the intrinsic royalty 
of nature in the too young seeming mountaineers is no less markedly 
wrought. Their supposed father, Bellarius, exclaims :— 


O, thou Goddess, 
Thou divine Nature, how thyself thou blazon’st 
In these two princely boys! They are as gentle 
As zephyrs blowing below the violet, 
Not wagging his sweet head: and yet as rough, 
Their royal blood enchaf’d, as the rud’st wind, 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine, 
And make him stoop to the vale. ’Tis wonderful 
That an invisible instinct should frame them 
To royalty uniearned ; honour untaught ; 
Civility not seen from other: valour, 
That wildly grows in them, but yields a crop 
As if it had been sow’d. 


In the character of Perdita in the “ Winter’s Tale,” Shakespeare 
has more occultly, but no wit less emphatically, indicated his theory of 
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inherent qualities. Perdita, with all her modest youth and gentleness, 
has much of the dignity and self-possession, together with firmness— 
not to say obstinacy—that characterises her mother, Queen Her- 
mione. Her royalty of nature and grace is indicated in the 
remark :— 

This is the prettiest low-born lass that ever 

Ran on the greensward ; nothing she does or seems 

But smacks of something greater than herself ; 

Too noble for this place. 


Her queenly mother’s steadfastness of temper, with repose of 
manner, are more than once to be traced in Perdita’s speech and 
conduct, while her fersonal likeness to Hermione is denoted by an 
exquisite touch that Shakespeare was sure to add upon such an occa- 
sion. When Leontes is looking upon his daughter, not knowing her 
for his own, as she stands there in her maiden youth and beauty, the 
faithful Paulina recalls him to himself with the half rebuke :— 

Sir,—my liege,— 
Your eye hath too much youth in’t: not a month 
’Fore your queen died, she was more worth such gazes 
Than what you look on now. 
Zeon, I thought of her, 
Even in these looks I made. ; 


This brings to remembrance a parallel passage, equal in loveliness 
of poetic truth and natural truth, where a father is looking upon his 
child, not knowing her for such. It is where Pericles, gazing upon 
his daughter, Marina, has his belief in her worth confirmed by the 
living picture she presents to his soul of his lost wife Thaisa :— 

My dearest wife was like this maid, and such a one 

My daughter might have been: my queen’s square brows ; 
Her stature to an inch; as wand-like straight, 

As silver-voiced : her eyes jewel-like, 

And cas’d as richly: in pace another Juno, 

Who starves the ears she feeds, and makes them hungry 
The more she gives them speech. 


And then, with affecting passion, he adds :— 
Pr’ythee speak ; 

Falseness cannot come from thee, for thou look’st 
Modest as justice ; and thou seem’st a palace 
For the crown’d truth to dwell in. I'll believe thee, 
And make my senses credit thy relation 
To points that seem impossible ; for thou look’st 
Like one I lov’d indeed. 


The glorious old poet Chaucer has a passage in his own simple 
beauty of style indicating the like creed of native sympathy in 
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resemblance. It is where Constance’s little son is brought into his 
father, King Alla’s presence ; and we have the touching sketch of the 
incident in two lines :— 


Before Alla, during the meaté’s space, 
The child stood looking in the kingé’s face. 


The father is struck by the child’s look (we all know the per- 
tinacious gaze of a child), and he inquires :— 


Whose is that fairé child that standeth yonder ? 


Obtaining no satisfactory answer to his question, the story goes on to 
say :— 

Now was this child as like unte Custance 

As possible is a creature to be : 

This Alla hath the face in remembrance 

Of Dame Custance, and thereon muséd he, 

If that the childé’s mother were aught she 

That is his wife ;—and privily he sight, 

And sped him from the table that he might. 


That touch of his sighing, and hurrying from the room to hide 
his emotion, is in the true dramatic feeling of nature and passion. 

To return to Shakespeare. He has given another exemplification . 
of his philosophy of inherited attributes, in Bolingbroke and his two 
sons, Prince Hal and Prince John. The former—throughout his 
successive scenes, as Hal, Prince Henry, the Prince of Wales, 
and Henry V.—betrays a constitutional reserve and calculating 
foresight akin to the patient biding-his-time policy of his father, 
Bolingbroke; while Prince John of Lancaster, in his smooth equivo- 
cation and cold-blooded treachery towards the rebel leaders, shows 
the same disposition that guided his parent’s treatment of Exton, 
after the latter had been the murderous instrument of his deed 
upon Richard II. 

Falstaff, with his shrewd eye for salient points of character, makes 
allusion to the innate dispositions of both princes, in his famous 
speech on sherris sack. Of Prince John he says: “This same 
young sober-blooded boy doth not love me ; nor a man cannot make 
him laugh.” 

And of Prince Hal he says (actually noticing the hereditary 
quality I have pointed out): “ Hereof comes it that Prince Harry is 
valiant ; for the cold blood he did naturally inherit of his father. He 
hath—like lean, sterile, and bare land—manured, husbanded, and 
tilled with excellent endeavour of drinking good and good store of 
fertile sherris, that he is become very hot and valiant.” 
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To what author could we point for a more pertinent exposition of 
the philosophy of precaution, method, and forethought, than is to be 
found in the speech of one of the rebel leaders, where the project of 
re-establishing the State is mooted on the principle of architectural 
calculation and construction? It forms at once the philosophy of 
judgment in foresight, and the philosophy of building. It is a piece 
of pure practicality. The speaker says :— 


When we mean to build 
We first survey the plot, then draw the model ; 
And when we see the figure of the house 
Then must we rule the cost of the erection, 
Which, if we find outweighs ability, 
What do we then but draw anew the model 
In fewer offices, or at least desist 
To build at all? Much more in this great work 
(Which is almost to pluck a kingdom down 
And set another up) should we survey 
The plot of situation and the model, 
Consent upon a sure foundation, 
Question surveyors, know our own estate, 
How able such a work to undergo 
To weigh against his opposite ; or else 
We fortify in paper and in figures, 
Using the names of men instead of men, 
Like one that draws the model of a house 
Beyond his power to build it, who, half through, 
Gives o’er, and leaves his part-created cost 
A naked subject to the weeping clouds, 
And waste for churlish winter’s tyranny. 


Shakespeare’s philosophy of grief, with its distempered vision, 
multiplying sources of woe through the lenses of tear-swollen eyes, 
display the science of the optician, at the same time detracting 
naught from the pathos of the theme. He says :— 


Each substance of a grief hath twenty shadows, 
Which show like grief itself, but are not so: 
For sorrow’s eye, glaz’d with blinding tears, 
Divides one thing entire to many objects ; 

Like perspectives, which rightly gaz’d upon, 
Show nothing but confusion ; eyed awry, 
Distinguish form. 


We have the philosophy of hope, with its rapid darting to a pros- 
perous issue, and its soaring trust and exultation, in two brief lines :— 





True hope is swift, and flies with swallows’ wings ; 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. 
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Grandly, indeed, is the nothingness of ambition, and the poor 
futility of worldly strife and grasping, conveyed rather than preached, 
inculcated rather than declared, in the philosophical close to the play 
of “Lear”! In view of the old king’s dead body—heart-struck and 
poisoned by the envenomed shaft of the hideous ingratitude of his 
daughters—Albany relinquishes the crown and kingdom, bidding 
Kent and Edgar “rule in this realm ;’ while they, on their side, are 
wholly lost to such thoughts in the one absorbing contemplation of 
poor mistaken, dying humanity. “Philosophy” is indeed instilled 
throughout this great drama ; it pervades the whole, no whit less 
imperiously, from the inostensible mode of its introduction. We feel 
its presence, and gather its wise teaching, rather than find it legibly 
stated in so many set lessons. Apart from the thrill of pity amidst 
grotesque effect which we feel when Lear persists in addressing 
Edgar (disguised as Tom o’ Bedlam) by the title of “ philosopher,” a 
singular influence is produced upon us. Beyond the pathetic strange- 
ness of hearing one whose wits are diseased by distress call a Bed- 
lamite a philosopher, there is the profoundly moving picture of an 
erring human soul, in its own dimly-perceived rashness and folly, 
yearning after some semblance of wisdom, and seeking to ally itself 
with something that to its disordered fancy presents the image of 
judgment and discretion. There is hardly a more deeply-touching 
subtlety of circumstance than where the wandering old king keeps 
close to the crazy beggar, with: “First, let me talk with this 
philosopher ;’ and when Gloster and Kent endeavour to lead him to 
shelter, repeating: “ With him ; I will keep still with my philosopher.” 
It is the vague clinging of mistake and delusion to what it believes to 
be wise knowledge and experience. That Lear gains truer wisdom 
himself out of the very sorrows and distractions that befall him we 
learn from many of his reflections upon human life, human action, 
and human justice, during his adversity. Here is one—most 
pointed amidst its homeliness and fantastic levity :— 


Lear : Thou hast seen a farmer’s dog bark at a beggar ? 

Gloster : Ay, sir. 

Lear : And the creature run from the cur? There thou might’st behold the 
great image of authority—a dog’s obeyed in office. 


And he follows it up by another—as true as it is bitter :— 


Through tatter’d clothes small vices do appear ; 
Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. Plate sin with gold, 
And the strong iance of justice hurtless breaks ; 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it. 
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In contrast with this philosophy of human justice the great poet- 
teacher has presented us the philosophy of Divine justice, where he 
makes one of his characters observe :— 

In the corrupted currents of this world 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice ; 
And oft ’tis seen, the wicked prize itself 

Buys out the law. But ’tis not so above: 
There is no shuffling ; there the action lies 

In his true nature; and we ourselves compell’d, 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence. 

Shakespeare’s philosophy of truth occupies so wide a field—if 
noted wherever it may be deduced through his pages—that it might 
occupy a whole essay to itself; but he has some condensed sentences 
upon that topic—terse as sincerity itself. Here are four-of them :— 
First, “Truth loves open dealing.” Second, “Truth hath better 
deeds than words to grace it.” What a concentration is there of wit 
as well as wisdom! Third, “ Truth hath a quiet breast.” That little 
sentence has even a scriptural charm in its beautiful faith. Fourth, 
“There is no time so miserable but a man may be true.” An abso- 
lute pathos gleams in the simple earnestness of that last gospel 
axiom ! 

Shakespeare has some good things upon flattery. There is that 
biting fleer, so full of honest scorn in its philosophic wit :—“ He that 
loves to be flattered is worthy o’ the flatterer.” And then there is 
that famous subtlety in the “ Julius Cesar ”:— 

When I tell him he hates flatterers, 
He says he does ; being then most flattered. 

The philosophy of oratory—of the advantage of action and gesture 
as accessories to speech, and even as exponents of meaning, when 
addressing a mob multitude, is well set forth in Volumnia’s exhorta- 
tion to her son Coriolanus, when she bids him speak to the people, 
cap in hand, arm stretched forth, and “knee bussing the stones,” 
adding :— 

For in such business 
Action is eloquence, and the eyes of the ignorant 
More learned than the ears. 

Was the philosophy of fitness and adaptedness ever more suc- 
cinctly yet completely sketched than in the remarks of the two 
servants on board Pompey’s galley, while preparing the banquet with 
which their master is about to entertain the expected triumvirate. 
One of the fellows says :—‘‘ I had as lief have a reed that will do me 
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no service as a partisan [a halberd] I could not heave.” And the 
other rejoins :—“ To be called into a huge sphere, and not to be 
seen to move in’t, are the holes where eyes should be, which pitifully 
disaster the cheeks.” 

Shakespeare’s philosophy of knowledge and ignorance may almost 
be summed in these fine fervent words :— 


Ignorance is the curse of God: 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven. 


Two comprehensive lines which should be inscribed over every 
literary institution in the kingdom. 
There is a noble passage on the proportionate increase of intel- 
lectual with that of physical faculty :— 
Nature crescent does not grow alone 
In thews and bulk ; but as this temple waxes, 


The inward service of the mind and soul 
Grows wide withal. 


Amidst all his own power of truth in philosophy—nay, the rather 
for that very truth and genuineness—our poet has some sharp digs 
at would-be philosophy and philosophical pretenders. The prag- 
matical parson-pedagogue Sir Hugh Evans is made the medium of 
one of these girds at the solemn quackeries of so-called philosophers, 
where he says :—“ Let us command to know of your mouth or of 
your lips, for divers philosophers hold that the lip is parcel of the 
mouth.” Why, what should it be parcel of ?—the great toe ? 

Touchstone utters another of these gibes at philosophic cant, when 
he observes :—“ The heathen philosopher, when he had a desire to 
eat a grape, would open his mouth, meaning thereby that grapes 
were made to eat and lips to open.” This equals in profundity the 
discovery of Le Sage’s Greek scholar, without whose erudite research 
we should never have learned the singular fact that in Athens the 
children cried when they were whipped ! 

Shakespeare’s hit at stoical bragging :— 

There was never yet philosopher 
That could endure the tooth-ache patiently ; 


However they have writ the style of gods 
And made a pish at chance and sufferance, 


calls to mind Moliére’s Professor of Philosophy who so ill bears the 
disparagement of his science that he loses his temper and flares out 
more furiously than any of the other Professors of Music and the Arts, 
falling to cuffs and blows, by way of arguments for the all-sufficing 
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merits of his precious philosophy. Lord Lafeu, in “ All’s Well,” 
indignantly protests against these prigs of sages, who, by making 
wonders of nothings, induce men to treat mysteries as insignificant 
toys. He says: “We have our philosophical persons to make 
modern and familiar things supernatural and causeless. Hence is it 
that we make trifles of terrors ; ensconcing ourselves into seeming 
knowledge when we should submit ourselves to an unknown fear.” 

Our poet has made many of his characters—not philosophers in 
themselves—the vehicles for philosophy. Falconbridge, Richard IL., 
John of Gaunt, Bolingbroke, Edmund, Edgar, and others, are all, in 
their several individual styles, made the medium of philosophic 
truths. Even such a character as Patroclus is made to utter some 
sound good sense ; but the dramatist, with his usual appropriateness, 
has clothed it in figurative diction. 

The philosophy of indifferentism, with the fatality of weakness, 
vacillation, and indolent delay, is condensed into these two 


lines :-— 
Omission to do what is necessary 


Seals a commission to a blank of danger. 


And what a homily of wholesome moral teaching stands forth in 
this single pregnant one: “ Those wounds heal ill that men do give 
themselves.” 

Cassius says some fine things, although, as a whole, his character 
and speeches are purposely drawn inferior in excellence to those of 
Brutus. Here, however, is one of the noble sentences put into 
Cassius’s mouth :— 

Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass ; 
Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the strength of spirit. 


In like manner many of Shakespeare’s dramatis persone, not specifi- 
cally jesters, are constituted vehicles for jesting. Benedick, Biron, 
Dogberry, Nick Bottom and his fellows, among several more, furnish 
matter for jesting, though they are a whole hemisphere from being 
“ professed jesters.” Benedick being a man of wit, and of a blithe 
temperament (and thus much he is a philosopher), his words 
frequently take the shape of gay jesting; but it is on this very 
account that Benedick has no fancy to be considered a jester—a 
“‘ professed jester.” His delightful humour and choice wit render 
him a favourite associate of Don Pedro, the Prince of Aragon ; but 
his various higher qualities as a gentleman and a scholar give him 
better claims to favour than those of a gay companion only. It is 
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this that makes Beatrice’s calling him the “ Prince’s jester” so intoler- 
able a gibe. She knew it—the hussey !—with her woman’s shrewd- 
ness in finding out precisely what will most gall the man she prefers, 
and he shows that it touches him to the quick by reverting to it in 
soliloquy, and repeating it again to his friends when they come in. 
A man of lively humour, who is excited by his native gaiety of heart 
to entertain his friends by his pleasantry, at the same time feeling 
within himself that he possesses yet stronger and worthier grounds 
for their partiality, has a peculiarly sensitive dread of being taken for 
a mere jester or buffoon. Benedick is no mere airy jester ; his buoy- 
ant spirits are no effect of levity or frivolity ; his humour has depth 
of feeling as well as mirth in it ; his wit has force and geniality no 
less than intellectual vivacity. That little sentence of his, with all its 
sportive ease, is instinct with moral good sense : “‘ Happy are they that 
hear their detractions and can put them to mending.” Benedick’s 
wit has penetration and discernment in it. It is he who first traces the 
mystery of Hero’s slander to the machinations of Don John. His 
speech at once clears his friends Don Pedro and Claudio from any 
wilful malice in the accusation, and attributes its origin to the right 
source. He says :— 


Two of them have the very bent of honour : 
And if their wisdoms be misled in this, 
The practice of it lives in John the bastard, 
Whose spirits toil in frame of villainies. 


With all his mercurial temperament, yet in a grave question Benedick 
«an deliver himself with gravity and a noble sedateness, as where he 
says: “In a false quarrel there is no true valour.” And throughout 
the challenge scene he expresses himself with gentlemanly dignity 
and manly feeling ; while we find from the remarks of the Prince 
upon his change of colour that he is as deeply hurt as he has tempe- 
rately spoken. He characterises his own wit in its gentleness and 
gallantry towards women when he says to Beatrice’s attendant: “A 
most manly wit, Margaret; it will not hurt a woman.” There is 
heart in Benedick’s playfulness. His love-making (when love- 
taken) is as earnest as it is animated. That is a fine and fervent bit 
of his, at the close of his wooing scene with Beatrice, where she asks 
him if he will go with her to her uncle Leonato’s to hear the news ; 
he answers: “I will live in thy heart, die in thy lap, and be buried 
in thine eyes ; fand moreover, I will go with thee to thy uncle’s.” 
Shakespeare has with lustrous perfection vindicated the sound sense 
and sweet heart that may accompany wit in his character of Bene- 


dick. 
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In that of Biron, in the play of “Love’s Labour’s Lost,” the 
dramatist has given us another specimen of wit allied to scholarly 
elegance, and of humour conjoined with philosophical thought and 
reason. In Biron’s first scene he utters a worthy sentence upon 
superficial acquirement, when he says :— 


Study is like the heaven’s glorious sun, 
That will not be deep-search’d with saucy looks. 


And he follows this up by a protest against those who gather all their 
knowledge from book-lore, to the cramping of originality of idea, and 
to the neglect of the larger wisdom that is to be gained from a 
perusal of the glorious volume of universal Nature herself. He 
observes :— 


Small have continual plodders ever won, 

Save base authority from others’ books. 

These earthly godfathers of heaven’s lights, 

That give a name to every fixéd star, 

Have no more profit of their shining nights 

Than those that walk, and wot not what they are. 


Biron shows his rational sense and unperverted taste when he 
abjures forced fruits and flowers, with delicacies out of season, de- 
claring his preference for reasonable luxuries and natural delights. 
He justly asks :-— 


Why should I joy in an abortive birth ? 

At Christmas I no more desire a rose, 

Than wish a snow in May’s new-fangled shows : 
But like of each thing that in season grows. 


And this man—this Lord Biron who, upon fitting occasion, can 
speak with so sedate and staid a judgment and philosophical a 
reason—is a lively thinker, a witty talker, and a most vivacious com- 
panion. His social qualities are thus delightfully described :— 


A merrier man, 
Within the limit of becoming mirth, 
I never spent an hour’s talk withal. 
His eye begets occasion for his wit ; 
For every object that the one doth catch, 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jest ; 
Which his fair tongue (conceit’s expositor) 
Delivers in such apt and gracious words, 
That agéd ears play truant at his tales ; 
And younger hearings are quite ravishéd, 
So sweet and voluble is his discourse. 
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What a worthy chronicle of a worthy intellect! Blessing and 
gratitude await our own British Poet of Poets! for having so glori- 
ously proved the natural alliance that exists between true philosophy 
and true wit ; for showing us that mirth and jesting—far from pre- 
cluding grave thought, sound reason, and sound sense—may be 
made their pleasant and gracious vehicle ; and for showing us that 
high spirits, cheerful words, and a hopeful heart are but among the 
best forms of purest wisdom. 

Again, blessings and all loving gratitude to the memory of 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE ! 
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LIFE IN LONDON. 


VII.—CIRCLES OF SOCIETY. 


BHAT amiable man, the late Sir Thomas Talfourd, said 
that the great fault of our artificial state of society—in 
the relations of class to class—is the want of sympathy, 
I will not moralise upon the fact which was pointed so 
impressively in this instance (for the sentiment was almost the last 
which Sir Thomas uttered)—a fact which everybody will admit, and set 
down to the account of everybody else. But I wish to ask, How can 
there be much sympathy where there is so much separation, and different 
classes of men and women know so little of one another? The present 
world is absurdly large, and it is impossible that we can have even a 
bowing acquaintance with every man and brother—not to say woman 
and sister—with whom we share in common. Of course we are 
supposed to sympathise, and many of us do, in an abstract way, and 
in reference to masses of people. There are many benevolent 
persons, indeed, desirous to do good in a practical way, whose dif- 
ficulty is to find eligible objects for sympathy. With the best of 
intentions, it is difficult to discover many persons whom we love as 
well as ourselves, to say nothing of that polite preference for some- 
body else which is at once so desirable and so rare. Doubtless we 
should be able to count many more in either category if we could 
only make their acquaintance. But can we hope to find such trea- 
sures in distant and factious parts of the world, when we fail to find 
them in near and serious localities? There are practical reasons why 
many worthy persons in the Mountains of the Moon should not be 
able to claim our special affection ; but it is not quite so natural a state 
of things that so many kindred souls should dwell among us, it may 
be in the same city, and yet remain unknown to us. It may be that 
some of us are thoroughly selfish rascals, who care nothing about our 
neighbours except for what we can get out of them; but the main 
reason for the want of knowledge is that people live in different 


circles of society. 
VoL, X., N.S. 1873. i 
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There are two grand divisions of these circles—high society and 
low society—besides what may be called high-low society, which 
has a fluctuating tendency, and belongs at times to either extreme. 
To begin with the broad distinctions. 

High society is very far from being composed of one class, or 
having more than the general characteristics in common. It has 
circles and circles, whose members meet in large assemblies, or upon 
more or less public occasions, but are not in habitual association. 
Even the innermost and most exclusive circles are not confined to 
their members. They are continually being recruited from the 
outside ; and there are three qualifications we are told of by the 
author of “‘ Vivian Grey,” by which an outsider may obtain admission. 
To gain the enchanted ground, a man must have blood, a million, or 
a genius. That is to say, he may be a man with no advantage of 
wealth, but of exceptionally great birth; a man with no advantage 
of birth, who has made an exceedingly large fortune ; or a man with 
no advantages either of birth or fortune, who has an exceptionally 
great genius. It does not follow that either qualification will serve 
the purpose as a matter of course, but it will answer in the absence 

_of any special drawbacks. 

It may be said that a man like Brummel had neither of these 
qualifications. He certainly was without birth or fortune ; nor had 
he, of course, genius, except for dress and audacity. But it was 
genius in its way, considering the term in its broad sense, as meaning 
originality. However, Brummel had the vantage ground of the 
Guards to give him introductions and make his talents known. In 
a low grade of life a man might go on tying immaculate cravats and 
saying cleverly impertinent things for a hundred years without being 
taken up by fashionable society. 

As regards women the conditions are somewhat different. Beauty 
goes a long way, and, aeteris paribus, will take its possessor 
anywhere. But let there be anything like a social flaw, and beauty 
will be in the way, in a case where women give the verdict. A 
beautiful girl, even though a nobody, may be taken up by a leader ot 
fashion, and forced upon society ; but she will have many slights to 
endure, and have to depend upon the protection of the men. When 
once she is married—the match being a sufficiently good one—she is 
safe, and may do as she pleases. A girl in low life cannot make her 
way like a man of the same class. There have been a few instances, 
like that of Lady Hamilton ; but Lady Hamilton was, for sufficient 
reasons, never considered respectable, and saw only one side of the 
great world. Talent and audacity—fascination of manner and genius 
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for dress—wil! do much for their possessors ; but they must get a 
certain fulcrum before they can get the lever'to bear. We all know 
the position held, for instance, by Becky Sharpe, whom I have a 
right to cite as being quite as real as many historical characters. 
She, however, was never well introduced, had never a lady-leader to 
support her, and her very talents were suspicious signs—her fluency 
in the French language, you may remember, being especially con- 
sidered suggestive of doubtful antecedents. Above a certain social 
range, however, and in the absence of special objections, beauty and 
talent will do a great deal for a woman—especially after she is 
married. 

The great world, as has been said, is always being recruited from 
the little world. Most large fortunes in this country have been made 
or maintained by commerce. Their present source may be landed 
property, but the land is likely to have been purchased with capital 
gained by cotton or iron, banking or brokering, or successful specu- 
lation. Even when it has come down to its possessor by long 
descent it has been frequently kept intact mainly by alliances 
among the commercial classes. The new comers may be just as 
good gentlemen as the old; but whether they are or are not we find 
them welcomed more heartily than the best-born men in the country 
who lack the sinews of social war. Blue blood goes for little with 
green acres; and I should be sorry to back “ Lineage” against 
“‘ Ledger” for matrimonial stakes. 

Thus it is that there is no real exclusiveness, even in the highest 
circles—nothing like a carte of nobility such as existed in France 
before the Revolution, and exists still in several countries on the 
Continent. What a charming state of society it must be—one in 
which we are ali so free and equal! Such is the natural inference to 
be drawn from the conditions of admission into the best society, and 
even into the Peerage itself; for the Peerage is the type of the best 
society. It is made up of precisely the same elements as the great 
world generally. It is more of a club than a caste, with the difference 
that a superior authority elects the members. Not, however, that 
the election depends entirely upon the will of the Sovereign—upon a 
spontaneous impulse from the Fountain of Honour. The Minister 
of the day makes many peers in the Queen’s name. Men who are 
not peers themselves are the cause of peerages in others. To take 
the two most recent instances. Not a few members of the House 
of Lords owe their dignities respectively to Mr. Disraeli and 
Mr. Gladstone ; and it is doubtful whether either of these statesmen 


will ever accept a similar honour for himself. The fact is that a 
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peer, except in the House of Lords, is not a greater person than 
hundreds of commoners having places in politics or society. If 
belonging to one of the old Government families, and himself a 
potential leader, the peer is a great man anywhere; if elevated 
through Arms or the Law, he has, or ought to have, distinction in 
his own way. But new peers, unless they be strong men in them- 
selves, do not command much respect; and some, who are not 
quite new, are unassociated with dignified traditions. There is as 
good blood outside the House of Lords as in it; and so many 
persons are admitted into it who have no blood at all, conven- 
tionally speaking, that prejudice against it as an aristocratic insti- 
tution is quite out of place. For one peer whose ancestors were in 
the Wars of the Roses there are dozens who date only from the time 
of Walpole or Pitt—for we all know how most of these won their 
titles ; and there is a still larger number of more recent or entirely 
new creations, among men who may have been already noble, 
or may have nobly earned their places, but in frequent instances 
have been or done neither the one nor the other. The House of 
Lords, indeed, is open to all men. I am well aware that, when this 
remark was once made, somebody answered, “And so is the London 
Tavern ;” and it must be admitted that the conditions of entrance 
are too frequently of a commercial kind—that less, account is taken 
of deserts than power to “support the dignity” in a pecuniary way. 
But wealth, after all, is a republican institution; and even this fact 
should save so indispensable an estate of the realm as the Upper 
House of Parliament from being attacked as a mere assemblage of 
aristocrats—“ bloated” or “ effete,” according to the fancy of the 
satirist. 

The natural influence to be drawn from the continual introduction 
of the lower element into the highest ranks—whether political power 
or social intercourse be concerned—is, as has been said, that there 
is an immense amount, not only of liberty, but of equality in this 
country. I am afraid that the inference is not justified by facts. 
There is a strong disposition on the part of the people who have 
risen to throw down the ladder by which they have mounted, and 
to consider themselves altogether in their new relations of life. It 
is an open question whether they are snobs for so doing, and you 
are free to your own opinion upon the point. 

There is an immense amount of sympathy shown by the upper 
classes for “the masses” in their collective capacity. It is the 
problem of every statesman how to provide for their welfare. ‘For 
their pecuniary needs the charitable give immense sums of money 
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on all sides. But how little the one class knows of the other! An 
exception must be made in the case of a few noblemen and gentle- 
men who are active philanthropists, and of many large proprietors 
who take the strongest personal interest in the tenants upon their 
estates. But the rich and the poor—to put the distinction practically 
—are still “ two nations,” as Mr. Disraeli calls them in “Sybil.” There 
are occasions when people who are rich and people who are poor— 
people of high and people of humble rank—can come together in 
bodies, and the result is satisfactory enough. Politics bring them to- 
gether ; so does charity; so does religion, sometimes ; so does volunteer- 
ing to a certain but very limited extent, for the great body of our citizen 
force are not of course “ poor” in the sense referred to. But the 
humbler class who mix in “movements” are mostly working men, 
more or less well employed, with education at least sufficient to give 
them a remarkable insight into the nature of their own interests. 
Who knows anything, except through City missionaries and “ com- 
missioners” from the newspapers who have gone among them, of 
the mass of struggling people ?—people whose life is a continual 
contest with society; whose education is simply nothing; whose 
intelligence is of the densest kind, being developed only to the 
extent of a certain low cunning ; who have such a fear of the work- 
house that they frequently prefer the gaol ; who look upon all State 
organisation, political, legal, clerical, as a conspiracy to keep them 
down ; who like the Sovereign well enough in a procession which 
gives them occasion for a raid upca respectability, but have the pro- 
foundest contempt for the Legislature ; and, next to the judges and 
magistrates, consider their natural enemies to be the policeman and 
the parson of the parish—the one as a tyrant and the other as a 
hypocrite. 

Apart from professional thieves among these classes, the greater 
number come under the description of “roughs,” few of whom, 
though. picking up a livelihood in various ways, will scruple to do 
a little thieving when a fair opportunity presents itself. In one 
aspect these people are known to the upper classes as they are to 
the rest of the community. On such occasions, for instance, as a 
Derby Day, a University Boatrace, or a Volunteer Review in Hyde 
Park their presence is made strikingly manifest. Who among those 
present has not a vivid remembrance of them in Hyde Park and on 
the banks of the river between Mortlake and Hammersmith on a 
certain April day? Upon both occasions the greater proportion of 
the crowd was composed of respectable persons ; but these had no 
power against the rough element, whose behaviour was of the most 
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brutal description. In the park—where, by the way, a notable ex- 
ploit in connection with the railings was mainly their work—they 
simply made the review impossible. On the banks of the river on 
the boatrace day they placed the lives of hundreds of people in 
peril—tearing those on foot almost into pieces, and driving the 
horses of those in carriages almost mad with fright. But the worst 
infliction for the latter having ladies with them was to be compelled 
to wait pending the chance of a passage by the road, and hear the 
language of these men and brothers—aggravated, it would seem, in 
its usual offensive characteristics for their special horror and disgust. 
Allowances must be made for the bitterness which comes from 
poverty ; and brutal behaviour is to be accounted for by sufficient 
causes. But, pending the solution of the problem how to civilise 
the lowest classes in this country—that is to say, how to improve 
their material condition and bring them within the influence of educa- 
tion—it is impossible to disguise the fact that sympathy with such 
natures can be only of the kind that we accord to savages. I sus- 
pect that if a man of education and refinement—without any philan- 
thropic tendencies—were cast upon a desert island with no other 
companions than his dog and a London rough, he would find the 
dog the more sympathetic companion of the two. The dog, to be 
sure, would not be able to talk; but there are “ English speaking” 
classes in this country who can be scarcely said to understand 
one another’s language, except so far as mere words are concerned, 
and many of these are far from being used in common by the two. 
That the lowest orders of society in this country are thoroughly 
brutal in their language and manners is an unfortunate fact; and it is 
also true that the humbler classes generally are far from being so well 
mannered as the same classes on the Continent. I am much afraid 
that good manners do not come natural to us in any rank of life— 
that they can be gained only by training and education. Say, for 
example, that a peer’s son and a ploughman’s son are changed at 
nurse, unless one or the other be an exception to the general rule, 
the young peer will develop into a clodhopper, and the young 
ploughman into a fine gentleman. I am aware that romances are 
apt to make out the contrary, but we are here dealing with realities. 
One effect of education and breeding is to make their possessor 
shrink from intimate contact with those so beneath him in rank as to 
retain their rough natures ; and hence the cold and exclusive bearing 
of the general mass of educated Englishmen—Englishmen more 
especially than Irishmen or Scotchmen ; for among the latter there 
still exists a sort of feudal respect for rank and birth, which is only 
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partially represented in our counties, and in our towns not at all. 
Thus it is that the Englishman intrenches himself within his reserve : 
the social equality which prevails in France, and even in more aristo- 
cratic countries, being among us unknown. In France, even under 
a Republic, there is less political liberty than in England ; but there 
is a far greater amount of social liberty, and the people, in conse- 
quence, are more free and more self-respecting. Take, as a general 
example, the manner in which nearly all classes in France meet, if 
they do not mix, in their ordinary life—in their recreations especially. 
Along the boulevards you will see owvriers taking their docks of beer 
next to some of the most pretentious dandies in Paris—men of rank 
perhaps, of position certainly—and nobody is so exclusive as to be 
annoyed by their presence. Inside the restaurant or café there is the 
same mingling ; and there also you may see—not, perhaps, ladies in 
the society sense of the term, but sufficiently respectable members of 
the sex, to which the most exclusive ladies must belong—who are 
not at all discomposed by the presence of their humbler neighbours, 
who play their cards and dominoes in a saloon full of mirrors and 
gilding, and consume their cheap refreshments with a full sense of 
having as much right to be there as anybody else. Consider what 
would happen in London in, say, St. James’s Hall, if a couple of 
British workmen took possession of a table next to a party of ladies 
and gentlemen eating Neapolitan ices—called for two half-pints of 
beer, and proceeded to discuss that beverage in the interval of dis- 
cussion of an oral kind. Supposing that the waiter served them— 
which he certainly would not—the ladies and gentlemen would feel 
highly scandalised and annoyed, and would leave the house as soon 
as possible. And not only would their sense of the outward pro- 
prieties be invaded, but they would be influenced somewhat by a dread 
of the consequences. Fora couple of Englishmen of the class in 
question would, I am sorry to say, not be quite safe company for 
ladies, even at another table. All working men do not get drunk, 
but some of them do ; and it would be quite on the cards that there 
would be more beer ordered, and more after that, and that the tone 
of the conversation would not be suitable for ears polite. The 
British workman is a fine, manly, honest fellow, but he has a broad way 
of expressing himself, particularly after a little beer, and he is very 
apt to use words—in a perfectly harmless sense—of a very offensive 
character. In this respect he has his representative among French 
workmen—the least civilised of whom do not venture into mixed 
society—but it will be certainly found that the class generally in 
France have great social superiority over the class generally in England. 

While we are in the café, observe the difference between the French 
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and the English waiter. The Frenchman is a little abrupt sometimes, 
but he is never wanting in the essentials of politeness. He respects 
your position, but he also respects his own ; he has as much fight to 
be a waiter as you have to be a customer. So that he obeys orders 
with alacrity there is nothing more required of him. The English 
waiter is twice as respectful ; if he considers you an important person 
he will fawn and cringe to any extent, and take a tender interest in 
your slightest requirements. But he looks to fees in proportion, and 
if disappointed—well, our illustrative friend the “bear with a sore 
head ” is a placid and urbane being in comparison. The Frenchman 
is profoundly grateful for two or three sous. 

Observe, too, the terms upon which families are with their servants. 
There are good and bad domestics in France as elsewhere; but unless 
special causes intervene there is far more personal sympathy between 
servants of both sexes and their masters and mistresses among the 
French than among ourselves. The result is traceable to causes 
already noticed—self-respect on either side, with mutual respect 
between the two, and good manners, which command good tempers, 
2nd keep off quarrels. When there zs a domestic battle it is at least 
fought upon equal ground; there is no withering contempt on the 
one side and vulgar insults on the other; the storm may rage with 
great fury for a time, but it does not damage, and the calm of recon- 
ciliation comes without leaving any necessary bitterness in the air. 

In public places where people of different classes crowd together 
you see nothing in France, as you usually do in England, of the 
dislike—to use no stronger term—borne by the ill-dressed towards 
the well-dressed people—adopting the most obvious distinction. 
There may be political ill feeling—manifested pretty strongly—but 
there is nothing of the social spite which occasionally leads an Eng- 
lish mob to pelt everybody in carriages or in good clothes. 

I have cited France as the natural country for comparison—being, 
as she is, the oldest enemy and the newest friend of England ; but 
other examples might be drawn from other nations, with the con- 
clusion, I am afraid, that “low society” in this country is lower than 
it is among most of our neighbours. This, however, must be said for 
ourselves—that while the “rough” element has increased, is increasing, 
and must be diminished, the manners of respectable people of hum- 
bler ranks have undergone considerable improvement of late years, 
and are becoming sensibly emolliated, under the influences of the 
ingenuous arts, and more and more removed from their former ferocity. 
And the same faults, be it remembered, belong to the best society, 
with the difference that they are tempered by training and education. 

There is a notable characteristic of the reserve of “high society ” 
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that it shrinks with most dread, not from “low society,” but from an 
enemy which is more formidable because it is more near. I mean 
“high-low society;” and by this term I mean, not middle-class 
society, but the army of pretenders to social elevation whose hordes 
harass the rear and the flanks of fashion and storm the strongholds 
of political life. ‘These are not the people from whom the ranks of 
the great world (so frequently, as we have seen, through the medium 
of seats in Parliament) are principally recruited. The majority of 
the latter arrive at a certain degree of wealth or importance, and 
assume their position almost as a matter of course. But of the 
agitators, a few, of course, succeed here and there. When they 
do succeed there is no help for it: they must be tolerated. But the 
approaches of the body generally are watched with a jealous eye, and 
every guard is placed against any possible opening. If they are 
nobodies who can be treated with contempt they are punctually so 
treated, and soon get tired of the game. But it frequently happens 
that they are people who can be made useful or may prove 
mischievous, and they take rank among the greatest bores of all—the 
bores to whom you must be civil. As a general rule the political 
aspirants are social aspirants also, on account of their wives and 
daughters, and I need not say how the pushing process is performed 
from the several quarters—how Government and Opposition, through 
their electioneering agents, are pestered for support, “interviewed,” 
and drawn into correspondence on the smallest pretence ; how lady 
patronesses and lady leaders generally are flattered and fawned upon, 
courted with unnecessary cards, and compelled into conversation in 
public places, all for the sake of an occasional appearance in the 
great world, as preliminary to a permanent footing therein. 
Even the end of the season brings no escape, for electioneering goes 
on in the recess, and there is no favourite resort abroad which is 
sacred from social aspirants. The “ high-lows,” in fact, are the pests 
of society, and the cause of an amount of political demoralisation 
which it would be difficult to calculate. For actual M.P.’s, as well as 
aspirants, are frequently susceptible to social influences, and division 
lists tell strange tales to those behind the scenes. An American 
candidate for parliamentary honours is said to have concluded an 
address to the electors py saying—“ These, gentlemen, are my deli- 
berate convictions, but if they do rot meet with your approval ¢hey 
cart be changed.” It would be only honest if some high-lows said as 
much to a Minister. 
Sipney L. BLANCHARD. 








CRISPUS. 
A POETIC ROMANCE. 





PART IIL. 


ET us away to softer scenes that grace 
The acts of love. Who has not found a face 
To cherish by the day and by the night ? 
Who has not fallen a victim to the light 
Of beauty’s eyes? and dreamt of them, and stored 
Together all fond words for his adored ? 

It should be so and is, and who can give 

His soul to love has learnt betimes to live. 

Hast ever seen betrothéd couple walk 

In close embrace, and overheard them talk 

And never loved? Or seen their meeting lips 

Take nectar and ambrosia in warm sips 

And never loved ? or hast thou ever seen 

A group of laughing damsels on a green 

And never loved ? Hast ever strayed 

With gentle friends, or ever prayed, 

And never loved ? In bed hast ever sighed, 

And watched the moon, and lingered open-eyed, 
And never loved ? No, no, it cannot be. 

We all have loved, therefore your sympathy 

For one who worshippéd at Venus’ shrine 

Shall for a little time be linked with mine. 





In that same wood where in a deadly swound 
The luckless Crispus, bleeding, sank to ground 
A cottage crusted with the rime of age 
Stood ’neath a covering of foliage 
So thickly-clustered that the boughs could rest 
Their heads upon the bushes’ pillowy breast, 
And suck the honeyed breath of eglantine, 

Or shade the amorous linnets drinking wine 
From petalled goblets hung on juicy stems, 
Besprinkled with minutest shiny gems, 
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From whence the butterfly at morning brings 
The pearly powdering to dust his wings 
Before he goes a wooing in the glade. 

The velvet verdure a full umbrage made, 
And kept the quiet dwelling place unseen 
By graceless wayfarers, and formed a screen 
To hold aloof the scorching noonday blaze. 


It were a pity that on healthy days 
Of summertime a lover should be wed 
To sickness and be forced to lie abed. 
Inside the shaded cot, with eyes half closed, 
On smoothest couch lay one who gently dozed. 
He slept a little, then would wake again 
To smile and doze once more: he felt no pain, 
There was no agony, no touch of strife 
In his wan face ; he seemed too pale for life ; 
Yet this was rosy health to what had been 
Long days before when his deep wound was green— 
For it was Crispus ; he had cheated death, 
And evry morning breathed with stronger breath. 
Beside him watched the maid who ran away 
In dread from Delon ere the deadly fray. 
She guarded him in sleep, and when awake 
She was beside his couch to cheer or make 
His pillow softer still ; so she had caught 
Her soul in him: her heart with his -had grown, 
For in his nature she had found her own. 
When he was sad no comfort did she know, 
When he was glad she felt the joy also. 
She shared his health, she pined when he was ill, 
If he grew cold of hope she felt the chill. 


Sure I shall fail in telling of a maid 
So beautiful, and I am half afraid 
To venture more in telling of the sight, 
Or of the tender feelings of delight 
That stole enchantingly into his mind, 
And to his own misfortunes made him blind. 
He'd read of maidens in romantic books 
All gentleness, of beauteous make and looks 
Divinely sweet, and who were deemed too fair 
To live on earth and breathe the common air 
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With uncouth mortals, and he had read 

Of maids too pure for any man to wed. 

But beauties of the fancy cannot vie 

With beauties nature gives unto the eye ; 

For who can maidens find, in prose or rhyme, 
To match a real rnaiden in her prime: 

One who can charm to ecstasy and burn 
With passion for the wooer in return ? 


And Crispus gained in health and sober blood : 
He rose betimes and wandered in the wood, 
Bathing his forehead in the shaded wind, 

With health at heart and love upon his mind, 
Thinking upon the chances of his days, 

The villain Delon, and the happy ways 

That he had come to through the door of death ; 
That he had saved the daughter of the man 
That split his flesh, that, faint and wan, 

He had been cared for: and, strange the end, 
His enemy was fatherlike and friend. 

That he had been as is a younger brother, 

That neither knew in deed or name the other ; 
That he had saved a maid from canker breath, 
That she had saved him from the touch of death ; 
That ev'ry coming morrow saw him grow 

Deep in new life and in new love also. 


Thinking upon his innermost desire, 
He lifted up his eyes, and saw the sire 
Of her he loved: they met, and at the meeting 
Joined in a mutual warm-hearted greeting. 
It were too long a story to relate 
Long friendly speeches of a long debate 
On the strange present, and the stranger past. 
They were as friends. Occasion came at last 
For each to know the story of each other. 
Crispus confessed him to his elder brother : 
“ Know I am not the beggar youth I look ; 
These poor habiliments from choice I took, 
For I have been at Court, and seen the shine 
Upon the palace-walls of Constantine. 
We two have sat together drinking wine 
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From the one cup, and he has called me son, 
And I have called him sire ; I am the one 
Named Crispus.” 


The old man took him in embrace 
With admiration lighting up his face, 
He blessed him for his prowess shown in fight, 
He blessed him for his goodness and his might 
Over nobility: “ I will be plain 
And call you Crispus. You are long time slain, 
According to the rumour of the city, 
And they who love you there do pine for pity.” 


“Who feed their saucy jowls on meat and wine 
And keep their colour can afford to pine, 
But if another pine they give a sigh 
Which cannot feed, so he perforce must die. 
Then I am dead to all but this dear spot, 
This covert of caress, this plenty plot 
Of greenest growth and natural hue and tinge, 
Embosomed in a bed of leafy fringe. 
I cannot tell my happiness to you— 
Delight has pierced my spirit through and through. 
The past has been a vision. I was sick 
Of friends and folly. Pray let me be 
A forester for evermore with thee ; 
Let me be dead, I would not have my life 
To go again into that stew of strife. 
I’ll carry burdens if I may be free 
To walk these woods and dwell alone with thee. 
And when I go take you this ring of mine, 
And go again into the city shine 
If you have any love for me, and tell 
My sire he had a son who loved him well. 
Give him my tale aright, and tell him too 
Not Delon, nor no single man e’er slew 
Crispus.” 

“ Call me Marcus ; I too have drunk 

With Roman emperors. I too have sunk 
Upon imperial sofas pearly white, 
Even I have been among the men of might. 
I am no offspring of Egyptian slave, 
Nor had I ever wealth enough to lave 
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My limbs in baths aglistering with gold. 

Yet I have sat a senator and been 

A proud prince ’mong the proudest, and have seen 
An emperor wink and smile and did not swerve ; 
But there grew emperors more than one might serve 
With safety and good conscience, and so I 

Went unto none knew whither, none knew why— 
I left the search for argosies of wealth, 

And came to Nature, and she gave me health, 
And such a harvest of content that I 

Do love to live, and do not fear to die. 

I have grown grey outside the city’s noise, 
Consoling me in conquering the joys 

That would have left me withered to repine, 
Without the heavenly peace that now is mine. 

I do not envy kings, though I'll be true 

Unto the law, unto myself, and you. 

No bridle nor no curb an emperor knows, 

No ballast saves him when a tempest blows ; 

A little storm of danger throws him down, 

And gives unto another robe and crown. 

I love you much in that you love this wood, 

You could not love it if you were not good : 
Nature affords fine laws to punish crime, 

Around the sinner’s heart she puts a slime, 

And o’er his eyes a film ; he cannot feel 

From her sweet works the thrilling joys that steal 
Into the good man’s soul, nor can he see 
Creation’s charm or hear its poetry ; 

His being in a murky pool is hurled, 

And he can only rail against the world. 

Disease without and discontent within 

Are but confessions of ill ways and sin.” 


“TI do believe, my friend, what you have said : 
I, too, believe what many men have said, 
That this big world wherein we live is strange. 
We cannot keep our good because of change ; 
If we do well to-day, change comes to-morrow, 
And turns prosperity to sorrow. 
Change grows a fear to me, for well I wot 
*T will rob me of your counsel and your cot.” 
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“I think not so: change glorifies the earth, 
And lends it youth by a continual birth 
Of beauty and new life. Who'd seek a sun, 
Whose course was never ended or begun, 
Blazing at standstill? No, if moveless brine 
Mirrored a moveless moon, the shine 
Would grow as dull as it is now serene. 
We may not alter what has always been, 
And could not make it better if we would. 
We cannot fashion new fish for the flood, 
And though Archytas conjured birds of wood 
That flew in air, they were not beautiful, 
They had not feathers, could not sing, or culi 
Choice bits of moss to build a downy nest : 
Of all things I believe we have the best.” 


“ And having got the best of all comes Death, 
And gets the best of us with icy breath.” 


“ Decay must die that form of fairer face 
May come to lovely growth and fill the place 
Of faded things. A man when grey and old 
Clings not to life ; his very look is cold ; 
Age pulls his bald head all about his feet, 
He is of mould too mouldy to be sweet.” 

“In younger days, my guide, did you conceal 
Your early love, or did the heart-ache heal ? 
Was it a passionate love, or was it not? 
Was it a love serene, or sad, or what ?” 


“Concealment, Crispus, never was my bane. 
As for my love a witness doth remain, 
My child Lucilla! she is one of »—— 


“ Heaven.” 
* My child Lucilla she is one of seven ”—— 


** My very friend, who, with a cruel brow, 
Was kindest enemy, I ask you now 
To tolerate my speech, for it may be 
Indeed a very painful thing to thee— 
I love your daughter !” 
‘ Believe me, so do I. 
Her voice is as a chord of minstrelsy. 
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I do commend your choice,” whereat he smiled, 
** And love you more in that you love my child.” 


What youth can solve the cunning of old men? 
Was Marcus glad in jest? Crispus agen 
Looked full at Marcus, but he could not trace 
The old man’s hidden meaning in his face. 
There was for sure a new light in his eyes, 
But it was not the lightning of surprise. 


They came unto the cottage porch, and there 

Lucilla sat, looking exceeding fair, 
Spinning thread by hand, and love by brain, 
And with a smile humming a pastoral strain. 
The amorous prince had eyes and he could see 
Beauty enthronéd in simplicity, 
And could not harbour any name or thought 
But what into existence sweet was brought 
By young Lucilla. 

So the days went by, 
And love grew warmer still, and learnt to sigh ! 
Lucilla’s heart would not be still: she cried 
In bed at night for love, and Crispus sighed 
All through the day, until the morrow came. 
He could not take her from his mind or tame 
His thirsty soul, and so it was until 
About his cheerfulness there came a chill 
That nipped his cheek ; and so it was and so 
Lucilla’s face grew sad and lost its glow. 


Most women have a charm in some men’s eyes, 
But there be women more complete who rise 
So high they have a charm in all men’s eyes ; 
And she was one, a maid so sweetly fair 
She seemed to be a thing of summer air. 


A maid who, being pretty, is unkind, 
Makes war against her beauty, and doth blind 
The eyes of wooers, for they cannot see 
A flower through a wall—and cruelty 
Is as a wall before a pretty face : 

It fouls fair features, and it blurs the grace 
Which being untarnished is a talisman 
That thralls the soul, and puts it ‘neath a ban 
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So potent that who sips must sip again, 
Or else the length of life is length of pain 
Wherein to cultivate the cynic’s page, 
Himself a thing and the dull world a cage. 


Each had the love that makes the bosom swell, 
Each knew the other’s love, and loved it well, 
For looks and sighs have tongues. Yet spoke he not 
As will a lover who has all forgot 
But that which crowns his love ; for how could he, 
Unless he turned from truth to villainy, 

Reward the old man for his blessings lent 

By robbing him of that which heaven had sent 
To comfort him in age? and how could she, 
A maiden reared in all humility, 

Give up her simple ways for princely rank ? 

So Crispus from a bitter goblet drank, 

And oft he thought upon it: “ Let me not 
Plunder the goodness of another’s lot 

To feed mine own. Nod, no, then should I be 
The very essence of foul falsity ; 

I should but feel the semblant of a man, 

And not a man indeed, and such a ban 
Would sting and overcloud the sunniest day, 
And that rich pearl which I had ta’en away 
Would be a canker worm instead of joy.” 


In all that is on earth there is annoy. 
Alone Lucille would say: ‘‘ He loves me well, 
And yet I know not ; how may a maiden tell 
Whether it be love that makes a bosom swell, 
Or whether it be breath inhaled at pleasure, 
And used deceitfully? O who can measure 
An inward passion by an outward sign ? 

Or Love’s results and potent laws define ? 

A youth may sigh at will, or he may keep 

A pallid face by lack of food and sleep, 
Dress carelessly, say pretty words by rote, 
Assume dejection, and sweet ditties quote ; 
This he may do whether he love or not. 

No, ’tis my cruelty, and I do blot 

Goodness and truth. He has a faithful eye, 
And love seems in the wind when he is by.” 


VoL. X., N.S. 1873. zz 
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’*Twas sultry evening, and Prince Crispus slept 
Upon a couch. Lucilla softly stept 
To watch him in remembrance, for she 
Had been beside him in his misery. 
Soon suddenly he rose and in alarm 
That came from joy, not sorrow, clasp’d her arm, 
And said, with trembling of his voice and frame, 
“ Yes, love, it will be so ; it is the same. 
O heaven, I have been full in the blaze 
Of paradise. Where am I? Silvery rays, 
Are you Lucilla? What a time of bliss ! 
O melody, be still, or I shall miss 
My sense and sink to everlasting swoon. 
You are Lucilla? Yes, that is the moon, 
But it is dull that was so crystal white 
Ere I did sleep. Forgive me, love, I run 
From reason, I behold the glorious sun, 
And soon the day will die. O what delight 
Has charmed my every sense ! and even you 
Have been my partner and companion true. 
Reality of sweetest dreams ! my soul, 
Have I not touched the brink ? If this the goal 
We rise to let the dull and tedious hours 
Come quick as drops of rain in thunder showers, 
Till all my days are dead and—if I live 
And you are not a shade, Lucille, forgive 
My wandering. Though I again have slipped 
From up above to earth, yet I have dipped 
My being into beauty, and I feel 
Celestial fineness through my nature steal. 
The scum that clogged my veins, the heavy slime 
That weighed me down is gone. O dream sublime ! 
I'll take thee as an omen from the sky— 
A secret and a promise, too, that I 
May hope, Lucilla, that—Lucilla, why 
Do you so turn? Have I been mocked above ? 
Was it a double dream, and is my love 
But wasted hope? Give me a sign, or I— 
O thanks to you and heaven—shall I cry, 
Or weep, or laugh with happiness, or sigh ? 
Now could I kiss your lips till they were dry. 
I’m through the blue again, and it doth seem 
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I wake in ecstasy to find my dream 

Giving to airy things vitality, 

To vision substance and reality. 

Lend me your hand. Come closer, dear, 

So I may gently speak and give your ear 
The purport of my flight in whisperings. 

O for Daphne’s pipe and Psyche’s wings ! 
That we might rise with music to the tip 

Of rosy-cushioned clouds, and softly sip 
Ethereal sweets. I would I might convey 
My inward pulse of joy to you, or say 

As I do feel. Yet I will try to make 

A little boat of Fancy that may take 

Your mind with mine, and you perchance may peep 
Into the mazy strangeness of my sleep, 

And in relating, if I downward sink, 

New inspiration from your face I'll drink, 
And your blue eyes will lift me to the scene ; 
And I shall be again where I have been.” 


Their hands were linked together in a kiss 
Of tremulous love, and into dreams of bliss 
Lucilla’s joyful mind already ran. 

Sinking upon his pillow he began, 

With half-closed eyes, and on his face a smile : 
“ You think it is my weakness doth beguile 
My sense, Lucille. No, better and not sad, 
And though a little weak, I am not mad ; 

Or I should still be shrinking to the grave 
Without the power a wandering soul to save. 
Faint with a mighty love I dared not tell: 

It is not so, Lucille, I love you well. 

I may not keep my love unspoken now, 

For I have taken in my dream a vow 

When next that we should meet to tell it you ; 
And though I vowed believing I and you 
Were long ago immortals it doth seem 

I may not trifle with my holy dream. 

Though I was in Elysium at its birth, 

The good was painted for my help on earth. 
This day I dreamt, Lucilla, I and you 


Went from the earth: our souls together flew 
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Full of new love to heaven. The night is fine: 
I'll tell thee all, Lucilla, in the shine 

Of setting sun, and we will sit at ease 

Upon yon sunny bank among the trees.” 


O for the speech of deities to tell 
The joys true lovers know beneath the spell 
Of youthful passion! The delicious spring 
And summertime voluptuous cannot bring 
The heart to such serenity of bliss. 
How sweet the loving faith, the long warm kiss 
When lips to lips bring blushes to the cheek, 
Conveying messages they could not speak ! 
How sweet the meeting with its lusty showers 
Of favours, and how sweet a lover’s flowers ! 
How sweet the parting if the mate could stay 
To kiss and part and part and kiss for aye ! 
How sweet the earnest mutual embrace ! 
How sweet the amorous uplifted face 
And truthful eyes, brimful of tender looks, 
Speaking a language richer far than books 
Or summer song by poet put together 
Under a shady tree in sunny weather ! 


And he discoursing music to her ear 
Led her along the path, and she drew near— 
Drew very near—unto her lover’s side, 
And listened and looked up to him with pride. 
Upon her cheek, full healthy in its youth, 
Sat tears of tenderness, a touch of truth ; 
And he became acquainted with her thought, 
Could somewhat solve a mystic soul, and sought 
A soothing shelter for his melancholy, 
A charm for chill as is red-berried holly 
In winter hedges. 





Marcus saw them go, 
Like Eve and Adam in the golden glow ; 
And passing under branches cool and green, 
They went away and never more were seen. 


THE END. 
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ACH evening during the month of April the planet o 
¥~ Love could be seen in the west for a few hours after 
Uist sunset. She set earlier and earlier each successive 
<e-02) night—overtaking the sun, as it were—and towards the 
end of April she could no longer be detected. On the sth of May 
she had overtaken the sun, passing him at a distance of about three 
times his own breadth above or to the north of his disc. When these 
lines appear she will be a morning star. This passage by the sun is the 
last made by Venus (at least when on the hither side of him) before 
the long desired and now famous transit of December 9, 1874, when, 
instead of passing by the sun, either above or below his disc, as she 
usually does, she will pass right across his face. 

So much has been said of late respecting this approaching pheno- 
menon, and so much importance is deservedly attached to it, that 
my readers will probably be interested by a brief and simple account 
of the matter. In particular some may desire to know what has 
been the special aim of the controversy recently and still in progress. 
Before entering on these matters, I will make a few remarks on 
the history of former transits. 

The first occasion on which Venus was ever seen on the sun’s face 
was on November 24, 1639 (Old Style), corresponding to December 
4 (New Style). It is rather singular that then, somewhat as at pre- 
sent, doubts had arisen, owing to a difference of opinion between 
an astronomer of established reputation and one less known to the 
scientific world. The Belgian astronomer Lansberg had stated in 
his “ Tables of the Motion of Venus” that no transit would occur 
in 1639. Young Horrox, while preparing himself for practical 
observation, undertook (apparently from sheer love of science) the 
computation of Venus’s motions from the tables of Lansberg. These 
tables were so highly valued by their author that he had spoken of them 
as superior to all others, guantum lenta solent inter viburna cupressi. 







But Horrox recognised many imperfections in them, and at length, 
as he says, “‘broke off the useless computation, resolved for the future 
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with my own eyes to observe the positions of the stars in the 
heavens ; but, lest so many hours should be entirely thrown away,” 
he made use of his results to predict the positions of the planets. 
“While thus engaged, I received,” he proceeds, “ my first intimation 
of the remarkable conjunction of Venus and the sun; and I regard 
it as a very fortunate occurrence, inasmuch as about the beginning of 
October it induced me, in expectation of so grand a spectacle, to 
observe with increased attention.” Nevertheless, his heart was wroth 
within him against Lansberg, insomuch that he could not refrain from 
the extreme step of “forgiving” him in the following agreeable terms : 
“T pardon, in the meantime, the miserable arrogance of the Belgian 
astronomer who has overloaded his useless tables with such unmerited 
praise, and cease to lament the misapplication of my own time, 
deeming it a sufficient reward that I was thereby led to consider and 
to foresee the appearance of Venus in the sun. But, on the other 
hand, may Lansberg forgive me” (this is exquisite) “that I hesitated 
to trust him in an observation of such importance, and from having 
been so often deceived by his pretensions to universal accuracy that 
I disregarded the general reception of his tables.” “Lest a vain 
exultation should deceive me,” he proceeds, “and to prevent the 
chance of disappointment, I not only determined diligently to watch 
the important spectacle myself, but exhorted others whom I knew to 
be fond of astronomy to follow my example ; in order that the tes- 
timony of several persons, if it should so happen, might the more 
effectually promote the attainment of truth, and because by observing 
in different places our purpose would be less likely to be defeated by 
the accidental interposition of clouds, or any fortuitous impediment.” 
He was particularly anxious because Jupiter and Mercury seemed by 
their positions to threaten bad weather. “ For,” says he, “in such 
apprehension I coincide with the opinion of the astrologers, .because 
it is confirmed by experience ; but in other respects I cannot help 
despising their puerile vanities.” Among the astronomers to whom 
he wrote was his friend Crabtree.* 





* Both these ardent students of astronomy died young. Horrox (or Horrocks, as 
his name is now more commonly spelt) was but twenty years old when he calculated 
the transit, so that his feat may not inaptly be compared to that of Adams in calcu- 
lating the place of the unknown planet Neptune within a few months of taking 
his degree. Each instance of an early mastery of difficult problems was fated 
to meet with neglect; but Horrox died before justice had been done him. 
Adams was quickly able to prove that his work was sound, notwithstanding the 
coolness with which it had been received by the Astronomer Royal. Horrocks 
died in 1641, in his twenty-second year. Crabtree is supposed to have been 
killed at the battle of Naseby Field. 
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Horrox calculated that the transit would begin at three o’clock in 
the afternoon of November 24; but “being unwilling to depend 
entirely on his own opinion,” he began his watch on Saturday, 
November 23. On Sunday morning he resumed it, only interrupting 
it to go to church—so, at least, I interpret his remark that he “ was 
called away by business of the highest importance, which, for these 
ornamental pursuits,” he “could not with propriety neglect.” “About 
fifteen minutes past three,” he proceeds, “when I was again at liberty 
to continue my labours, the clouds, as if by divine interposition, were 
entirely dispersed, and I was once more invited to the grateful task of 
repeating my observations. I then beheld a most agreeable spec- 
tacle, the object of my sanguine wishes, a spot of unusual magnitude 
and of a perfectly circular shape, which had already fully entered upon 
the sun’s disc on the left, so that the edges of the sun and Venus 
perfectly coincided, forming an angle of contact.” I pass over his 
observations to quote his account of the feelings with which Crabtree 
witnessed the spectacle of “Venus on the sun's face.” “I had 
written,” he says, “to my most esteemed friend William Crabtree, a 
person who has few superiors in mathematical learning, inviting him 
to be present at this Uranian banquet, if the weather permitted ; and my 
letter, which arrived in good time, found him ready to oblige me. . . . 
But the sky was very unfavourable, being obscured during the greater 
part of the day with thick clouds ; and as he was unable to obtain a 
view of the sun, he despaired of making an observation, and resolved 
to take no further trouble in the matter. But a little before sunset— 
namely, about thirty-five minutes past three—the sun bursting forth 
from behind the clouds, he at once began to observe, and was 
gratified by beholding the pleasing spectacle of Venus upon the sun’s 
disc. Rapt in contemplation, he stood for some time motionless, 
scarcely trusting his own senses, through excess of joy; for we 
astronomers have, as it were, a womanish disposition, and are over- 
joyed with trifles, and such small matters as scarcely make an impression 
upon others ; a susceptibility which those who will may deride with 
impunity, even in my own presence ; and if it gratify them, I too will 
join in the merriment. One thing I request: let no severe Cato be 
seriously offended with our follies; for, to speak poetically, what 
young man on earth would not, like ourselves, fondly admire Venus 
in conjunction with the sun, pulchritudinem divitits conjunctam ?” 

Many years passed before another transit of Venus took place. 
This was the transit of 1761 ; and it affords striking evidence of the 
interest with which, even at this early epoch, astronomers regarded 
the transits of Venus, that Dr. Halley, the first Astronomer Royal, 
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prepared a dissertation on the subject of the transit of 1761 forty-five 
years before it took place. Considering all the circumstances he 
made a very fair prediction,—in fact, the calculated time when Venus 
was to be at her nearest to the middle of the sun’s face was only 
about half an hour in error, whereas the epochs first announced by 
our present Astronomer Royal for the entrance and exit of Venus 
during the transit of 1874 were one hour and three-quarters of an 
hour, respectively, in error. I do not propose here, however, to 
touch on any of the mathematical matters dealt with by Halley, and 
shall content myself with quoting the remarks which he made 
on the importance of observing Venus with due care for the sake of 
determining the sun’s distance. 


“I could wish,” he says (I follow Ferguson’s translation), ‘‘ that many obser- 
vations of the same phenomenon might be taken by different persons at several 
places, both that we might arrive at a greater degree of certainty by their agree- 
ment, and also lest any single observer should be deprived by the intervention of 
clouds of a sight which I know not whether any man living in this or the next 
age will ever see again, and on which depends the certain and adequate solution 
of a problem the most noble, and at any other time not to be attained to. I 
recommend it, therefore, again and again to those curious astronomers who 
(when I am dead) will have an opportunity of observing these things, that they 
would remember this my admonition, and diligently apply themselves with all 
their might to the making this observation ; and I earnestly wish them all imagi- 
nable success ; in the first place that they may not by the unseasonable obscurity 
of a cloudy sky be deprived of this most desirable sight; and then that, having 
ascertained with more exactness the magnitudes of the planetary orbits, it may 
redound to their immortal fame and glory.” 


A few years before the transit of 1761, Delisle, the French astro- 
nomer, undertook a careful analysis of all the circumstances of the 
approaching phenomenon. It had been ascertained that the transit 
of 1761 was only the first of a pair of transits, the second occurring 
in 1769; and it was found that the method by which Halley had 
proposed to utilise the earlier transit would not, on this occasion,. 
be altogether suitable. I shall presently describe the methods 
respectively suggested, but it is necessary to mention them here in 
order that the chronological sequence of the events may be recog- 
nised. For many who have heard Delisle’s method lately spoken of 
and insisted upon (as in Parliament by Mr. Goschen) have been led 
to imagine that it is a recent invention, and, again, that it possesses 
great advantages over Halley’s ; whereas it was known and discussed 
before the transits of 1761 and 1769, and, while very properly adopted 
for the first transit, was as properly superseded by Halley’s in the 
case of the second. 
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The transit of 1761 (like that which will occur on December 6, 
1882) was partially visible in England. It was observed at Green- 
wich by the Rev. Mr. Bliss, Astronomer Royal, and at Savile House, 
near London, by Mr. Short, “in presence,” says the account, “‘ of 
His Royal Highness the Duke of York, accompanied by their Royal 
Highnesses Prince William, Prince Henry, and Prince Frederick.” 
A great number of observations * were made also in different parts 
of the world, and a sufficiently satisfactory determination of the 
sun’s distance was deduced therefrom. 

It was, however, in 1769 that the real attack was made. It was 
then that the famous expedition of Captain Cook, in the Zxdearour, 
was made, England being the only country which had a station in 
the Pacific. The Arctic regions were visited also, a station being 
selected at Wardhus in North Lapland, where the following notable 
peculiarity was presented,—the beginning of the transit was 
observed before sunset and the end after sunrise. There were 
also stations at Kola, Yakutsk in Siberia, Pekin, Manilla, Batavia, 
Hudson’s Bay, St. Petersburg, St. Joseph in California, and many 
other places. In all there were no fewer than seventy-four observing 
stations, whereof fifty were in Europe. 

The reader need hardly be reminded that the determination of 
the sun’s distance which was until lately in use in our text-books of 
astronomy was based on the observations made during the transit of 
Venus in 1769. Nevertheless it has been shown that those observa- 
tions, rightly interpreted, give a determination of the sun’s distance 
according well with those which have been obtained by the best 
modern methods, whether these have depended on observations of 
the sun himself, or the moon, or Mars—or, lastly, of the swift flight of 
light. 

And now let us briefly consider what is proposed to be done in 
the case of the transit which is approaching. 

First, as to the methods named after Halley and Delisle, about 
which there has been so much said. Is it possible to indicate, in a 
way which non-mathematicians can readily understand, the principles 
on which these methods depend? It appears tome that it is. The 
point in which the explanations hitherto given have failed (when 
they have failed) is in this, that they have attempted to explain too 
much. It must be remembered that after all the general reader does 





* There were 63 observing stations in all, thus distributed :—13 in North 
Europe, 8 in England, 15 in France, 6 in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, 16 in Ger- 
many, and 3 in other places. 
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not want to know the details of the matter; he only requires general 
results. He does not need, for example, to be told precisely how 
the sun’s distance is to be determined from observations of Venus ; 
and probably has no time to follow an explanation, however lucid, 
which necessarily covers a good deal of ground, and requires 
throughout his close attention. 

It seems to me that it is to the following points that the general 
reader’s thoughts should be alone or at least primarily directed. 

First, as to Delisle’s method. The earth having size, it necessarily 
happens that as Venus crosses between the earth and the sun, she 
must appear to enter earlier on the sun’s face as seen from some 
stations on the earth than as seen from others ; and the same holds 
when she is leaving the sun’s face. The larger the earth in propor- 
tion to the sun’s distance the greater will these differences necessarily 
be. So that if we can tell exactly how great they are, for stations 
occupying known places on the earth, we can infer how large the 
earth is compared with the sun’s distance,—which, of course, is pre- 
cisely what astronomers want to know. 

This is the principle of Delisle’s method. Now let us see how it 
is to be applied, and what difficulties it presents. 

It is, of course, desirable to choose places where the difference in 
point of time is greatest. Theoretically, then, I should like to set 
an observer at that point of the earth’s surface where the transit will 
begin earliest, and another at the point (almost exactly opposite) 
where the transit will begin latest. These two would (theoretically) 
be able to tell us all we want to know. To make assurance doubly 
sure, we might set an observer where the transit will end earliest, and 
another where it will end latest. Then their result could be com- 
pared with that obtained by the others, the two results agreeing, of 
course, perfectly, if all the observations were exactly made. 

Practically, we cannot set observers on the exact spots here named, 
because they would see the sun on the horizon (for reasons which 
we need not enter into) just at the very time when they wanted to 
see him most distinctly, and no astronomer in his senses expects to 
see the sun distinctly in the telescope (however distinct he may seem 
to ordinary vision) when near the horizon. Observers, however, can 
be set at suitable places near the spots referred to. 

But now let us consider what such a pair of observers as we 
have mentioned would have to do. Suppose both were observing 
the beginning of transit, and that each had a good chronometer 
showing Greenwich time, and could trust his chronometer im- 
plicitly. Then, if each entered in his note-book the time when 
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the transit began, the difference of these epochs would at once show 
all that astronomers want to know. But unfortunately this is 
impracticable. Chronometers are made, indeed, which keep won- 
derfully good time, even on long voyages. But no chronometer 
could be trusted to convey the true time from one place to its 
antipodes, correct within a few seconds ; and this is a case where 
seconds are all important. This will be manifest when the actual 
circumstances of the case are considered. Thus, in the transit of 
1874, two selected stations are Honolulu (in Woahoo) and Rodri- 
guez, near the Mauritius. The transit begins about twenty-one 
minutes earlier at the former than at the latter station, and everything 
depends on the exact determination of that period of twenty-one 
minutes. We know already that the period will be adout twenty- 
one minutes ; but what the observers are to find out is how much 
exactly it exceeds or falls short of twenty-one minutes. Just as 
accurately as they ascertain this, just so accurately will the sun’s 
distance be ascertained. Now, in twenty-one minutes there are 
1,260 seconds, and an error of twelve seconds will therefore corre- 
spond to nearly the hundredth part of the interval. The mistake in 
the estimate of the sun’s distance would be, therefore, about one 
hundreth part of that distance, or upwards of g00,000 miles. Astrono- 
mers hope to do much better than this. 

The observers are not going to trust, therefore, to so compara- 
tively rough a process of determining how much sooner or later the 
transit begins. What they will have to do is to proceed scientifically 
to determine the longitude of their stations ; that is, in reality, the 
difference of their time and Greenwich time. This will be done by 
observing the moon, and so difficult and delicate is the work where 
a great degree of accuracy is required, that the Astronomer Royal 
proposes to set his observers at work at their several stations three 
months before the transit begins. It will be seen, therefore, that 
whatever advantages Delisle’s method may have, it requires very 
great care and much preliminary work. It is also necessarily very 
costly in its application. So that, supposing no mistake had been 
made, and that Delisle’s method were the only available method, 
great credit would be due to this country for providing instruments 
and observers for no fewer than five stations at which the method is to 
be applied. 

The difficulties do not end, however, with the determination of the 
longitude. The observer must not only know how much his local 
time differs from Greenwich time, but he must, at the epoch of 
observation, know what is his true local time. To explain this—if 
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his clock tells him the true time at which it is noon where he is 
stationed, then (if his longitude is determined) he knows the true 
time when it is noon at Greenwich ; but, if his clock is wrong, the 
knowledge of his longitude will not help to set him right. Now 
the astronomer sets his clock right by observing the stars. It will 
therefore be desirable that for a few nights before and after the 
transit our observers at Woahoo and Rodriguez (and the rest, of 
course) should have clear nights, for otherwise their clocks are 
pretty certain to be a second or two wrong at the epoch of observa- 
tion. It affords a gratifying proof of the confidence which the 
Astronomer Royal places in his plans, that he considers the probable 
error in the indication of time, on account of possible error in deter- 
mining the longitude and possible clock-error combined, to be not more 
than a single second. In other words, the observer at Woahoo, say, 
will be able (according to the hopes of the Astronomer Royal) to 
decide certainly that the moment when he sees Venus just fully upon 
the sun is such and such a moment of Greenwich time, within one 
second either way; or, to put the matter more strikingly, if the 
observer at Woahoo, when he conceives Venus to have just made her 
entrance, calls out “‘ zew’,” then he will be able to say that that word 
was uttered while the pendulum beating seconds at Greenwich was 
making one particular double beat; so that, if observers were at 
Greenwich talking at the moment, and noting how the pendulum 
swung as their conversation progressed, the observer at Woahoo 
would know afterwards that he said “ zow™” while some ove of only 
four or five words had been uttered by his fellow astronomers at 
Greenwich. This is very marvellous, and I feel bound to add that 
—with full knowledge of the mastery attained by astronomers and 
horologists over all-problems relating to the determination of time 
it is in my opinion altogether improbable that this degree of 
accuracy will be secured. 

I have said nothing of the difficulty which the observer will 
necessarily have to encounter in determining the exact moment when 
Venus has just fully entered upon the sun’s face. Owing to a pecu- 
liar optical property, she appears slightly distorted when'she is making 
her entrance (and correspondingly, of course, when she is making her 
exit). Thus, instead of the astronomer being able to determine the 
precise moment when a fine line of light appears between her black 
disc and the sun’s edge, there is a clinging of the two outlines, and 
Venus appears at the last moment to leap from the sun’s edge, so 
that in an instant there is a well-marked interval between the outlines. 
It is estimated that during the transit of 1769 the average error made 
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on this account amounted to about three seconds, and adopting this 
value it would follow (owing to the more slanting direction in which 
Venus will cross the sun’s edge in 1874) that the probable error in 
1874 will be about 4% seconds, supposing that there has been no 
improvement (since 1769) in observing skill and the construction of 
telescopes. Let it be remarked at this point that for the Astronomer 
Royal’s present advocacy of Delisle’s method to be maintained 
effectively this error, due to what is called “the clinging of Venus,” 
must be assumed to be as large as possible, while the error arising in 
the determination of longitude and from clock-error must be assumed 
to be as small as possible. We have seen reason to believe that in 
setting this last-named error at probably less than a second, a some- 
what bold assumption has been made. It seems permissible to 
remark that in estimating the error arising from the clinging of Venus 
on the supposition that there has been no improvement in observa- 
tion since the year 1769, an equally daring (however effective) 
assumption has been made. 

This leads us to the consideration of Halley’s method, which is 
very much simpler than Delisle’s and quite independent in principle. 

If two parallel lines be drawn across any part of a circle but its 
central zone, they will be unequal in length. So if Venus, as seen 
from two different stations on the earth, traverses two different paths 
across the sun’s face, these paths will differ in length. They will 
differ so much the more as the stations are wider apart in a north 
and south direction. And the larger the earth (compared with the 
sun’s distance) the farther apart relatively the stations can be put. 
Hence results a very obvious means of determining the sun’s distance. 
For though two paths such as I have spoken of could not well be 
measured, nothing can be easier than to time Venus as she traverses 
them, and so to infer their relative length. The difference between 
the two intervals has to be ascertained, and thence can be deduced 
the distance of the sun as compared with the known dimensions of 
the earth. 

Now here we have a process not requiring the knowledge of abso- 
lute time,—that is, not requiring that the longitude should be 
accurately known, or the local time exactly ascertained. The longitude 
may be a minute or ten minutes in error, the clock may be an hour 
wrong,—and yet the method can be applied effectively. For all that 
is wanted (besides, of course, such an approximation to the know- 
ledge of the observer’s geographical position as can be quite easily 
obtained) is that the length of time occupied by Venus in crossing 
the sun’s face should be noted,—and for this it is only necessary 
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that the clock should go at the true rate during the few hours (less 
than four in 1874) that the transit lasts. To show how relatively 
insignificant are the preparations to be made in applying Halley’s 
method, it is only necessary to quoge a remark made by the 
Astronomer Royal in 1857, when, speaking of the possibility of 
reaching certain Antarctic stations in 1882, he said “ Firm ice will be 
quite as good for these observations as dry land.” 

But it may perhaps be supposed that this method, being simple, 
is probably rough. ODelisle’s, with its complicated preliminary 
arrangements, must needs be very much more perfect, or else (so it 
may be judged) astronomers would never think of using it. The 
comparison is easily made. In applying Delisle’s method each 
observer may be a second wrong as respects clock time (if we 
adopt the sanguine views of the Astronomer Royal) and each may 
be more than four seconds wrong in estimating the moment when 
Venus just touches the sun’s edge. So that there are four possible 
errors, two probably small, and two probably large. In Halley’s 
method each observer has to note both the entrance and exit of 
Venus, and therefore each is liable to make two errors, each error 
probably exceeding four seconds (according to the despondent opinion 
of the Astronomer Royal in this case). Here, then, there are also 
four possible errors, all of which are of the larger sort. But on the 
other hand, Halley’s method deals with a greater time-interval. We 
have seen that in 1874 the interval between the moment when the 
transit begins at Honolulu and the time of its commencement at 
Rodriguez will amount to about twenty-one minutes. But the 
difference of duration when Halley’s method is applied will amount 
at suitable stations to more than thirty-two minutes. And of course, 
a given number of seconds of error will be a smaller proportional 
error in the latter case than in the former. When due account is taken 
of the probable errors, adopting the Astronomer Royal’s own values, 
which certainly do not err in being too unfavourable to his view, 
it is found that any pair of stations where the difference of duration 
will exceed twenty-nine minutes will render Halley’s method more 
advantageous than Delisle’s as applied at Honolulu and Rodriguez. 

It might seem, then, that there could be no doubt as to the con- 
clusion to be arrived at, especially when it is remembered that 
Halley's method is far less costly in application, and also, as we shall 
see presently, possesses several important advantages as an inde- 
pendent method. It might appear manifest that though England would 
perhaps do well to occupy two or three stations for applying Delisle’s 
method, she should at least not wholly neglect the more effective and 
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less costly method which was indicated by her first Astronomer 
Royal. 

But unfortunately considerations of another kind enter in at this 
point. It chanced by a most unlucky accident that in his first 
investigation of this matter in 1857, the Astronomer Royal fell into 
a singular error. Adopting, in the attempt to explain the subject 
popularly, a line of reasoning which is generally sound, he satisfied 
himself (not entering into details) that Halley’s method “ fails totally” 
in 1874. The difference of duration, on the magnitude of which, as 
we have seen, the whole value of Halley’s method depends, seemed, 
according to his calculations at that time, to be probably “less than 
half of that observable in 1882.” 

Consequently, the whole attention of the Astronomer Royal, so far 
as Halley’s method was concerned, was thenceforward devoted to the 
later transit. And I would invite special attention to the singular 
earnestness with which the application of Halley’s method to the 
transit of 1882 was urged by the Astronomer Royal. We have heard 
so much lately of the superiority of Delisle’s method, and, in fact, 
Mr. Goschen in Parliament so definitely assigned this superiority as a 
reason for the Astronomer Royal’s choice of stations, that it will be 
instructive to inquire what the Astronomer Royal said about the now 
despised method, at the very time when these stations were selected. 
His estimate of the value of Halley’s method can be inferred from 
the magnitude of the difficulties and dangers which he considered 
that England should be prepared to face in order to apply it. Now, 
it appeared that the only way in which the method could possibly be 
applied in 1882 would be by combining with suitable northern 
stations a station, or more than one station, in the Antarctic regions. 
This in no wise disheartened the Astronomer Royal. On the con- 
trary, calling to his aid the most experienced naval and geographical 
authorities—Admiral Ommanney, Admiral Richards (Hydrographer to 
the Admiralty), Commander Davis (who accompanied Sir James C. 
Ross in his Antarctic voyages), Captain Toynbee, and others, he dis- 
cussed the difficulties which were to be encountered and the dangers 
which would have to be faced. It was agreed that not only should 
voyages to the selected stations be undertaken, but that reconnais- 
sances should be made, and that even an observing party should winter 
at Possession Island, close to South Victoria Land, and near the 
region where Ross made his nearest approach to the South Pole. If 
further evidence were required to show how thoroughly the desira- 
bility of applying Halley’s method was recognised it would be found 
in the fact that even if the Antarctic stations were occupied, the 
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circumstances of the observation in 1882 would be exceedingly unsatis- 
factory, since at the moment when Venus entered on the sun’s face 
the sun would be only a few degrees above the horizon. 

It is specially to be noticed that this was in 1868, when the selec- 
tions now still remaining unchanged (with a slight exception presently 
to be noticed) were announced. It was /Aen, after eleven years had 
elapsed from the first statement that Halley’s method “ fails totally in 
1874,” that this statement was repeated with every circumstance which 
could give it force, while with equal distinctness the advisability of 
applying that method in 1882 was urged on the scientific. world. If 
these facts be held well in mind the significance of what followed will 
not fail to be recognised. 

From the simple desire to master the conditions of an important 
problem (no other reason can be or has been suggested), I en- 
tered, early in 1869, upon a complete re-examination of the whole 
subject. So early as March, 1869, I was able to announce that it 
was a mistake to suppose that Halley’s method “fails totally” 
in 1874; that, in fact, it fails almost totally in 1882, but is applicable 
in 1874, even at other than Antarctic stations, under exceptionally 
favourable conditions. All the steps of the inquiry were duly pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ Monthly Notices” of the Astronomical Society, and 
all that was at that time wanting from the full statement of the 
matter was the indication of the circumstance that the previous 
papers had been affected by such and such mistakes. With the 
desire of enabling the Astronomer Royal to set right what had 
been wrong without being publicly appealed to, I was satisfied 
with the mere statement of my results, and left the unfortunate 
paper of 1857, as well as all that had happened between 1857 
and 1868, altogether unassailed. Accepting the matter in this light, 
but overlooking the opportunity afforded him, Sir George Airy 
did not personally reply, but left that task to Mr. Stone, the 
First Assistant at the Greenwich Observatory. Mr. Stone con- 
tented himself with comments on minor details, but laid down the 
principles for comparing the value of Halley’s and Delisle’s methods 
which have been mentioned above. I was able to show that, even 
adopting these principles, which are extravagantly over-weighted in 
favour of Delisle’s method, Halley’s nevertheless retains a measur- 
able advantage. 

The Council of the Astronomical Society, in February, 1870, 
expressed approval of my results, using the somewhat remark- 
able expression that my paper “exhibits in a more striking 
light than had previously been done the value of Halley’s method 
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in the transit of 1874.” I call this expression remarkable, because 
“ previorfsly ” the value of Halley’s method of 1874 had been denied 
altogether, unless the statement that the method “fails totally” 
admits of some interpretation which has hitherto escaped me. 

But although the matter now rested almost untouched for several 
years, some noteworthy circumstances took place during the interval. 
We have seen how highly Halley’s method had been thought of as 
respects the transit of 1882. We have seen with what earnestness 
Antarctic voyages had been advocated for that occasion. Now it will 
be very manifest that unless everything of this sort had been stopped 
some very unpleasant reflections would have been suggested hereafter. 
Not only astronomers but all Englishmen would have said, If the 
lives of our seamen and men of science are to be risked at all in 
Antarctic voyaging, surely the best of the two transits for the purpose 
should have been selected: it has now been demonstrated that in 
1874 the method for which these voyages are required can be applied 
much more satisfactorily than in 1882 ; it is therefore something more 
than reprehensible that life and property should be risked for the 
inferior observations which can alone be made in 1882. The natural 
result of considerations such as these would seem to be that the 
preparations proposed for 1882 should have been transferred to the 
transit of 1874; but what actually followed was this :—Halley’s 
method was forthwith discountenanced altogether, and all thought of 
Antarctic voyages was abandoned: the change of plan which might 
have too clearly indicated to the public that there had been a mistake 
somewhere was not advocated; but schemes which had until then 
been looked upon with more than favour—with actual fervour—were 
quietly dropped. 

I supposed during my four years of silence that, despite appear- 
ances, the expeditions to which England had pledged herself by the 
voice of her official astronomical representative would be under- 
taken. In fact, the Astronomer Royal had made one or two 
changes in his programme, which indicated that my statements had 
not fallen on altogether unwilling ears. Christchurch (Canterbury, 
N.Z.) was substituted for Auckland, and some (though insufficient) 
attention was given to important stations in North India, which 
had before altogether escaped notice. But the great change which 
was most seriously required to save the credit of this country was not 
proposed. 

The recent discussion of the subject would probably have been as 
ineffective as the first but for two circumstances. The mistakes in 
the most unfortunate paper of 1857 were now at length indicated. 

VoL. X., N.S. 1873. 3A 
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This was the first new feature ; and it was in this respect important 
that it made the issue clearer than before, and gave every one who 
chose to examine the paper of 1857 the means of ascertaining how 
singularly slight was the investigation then made into the matter. 
Moreover, it showed that the discussion related not to matters of 
opinion, but to matters of fact.* Secondly, the attention of the Admi- 
ralty was aroused, and the Astronomer Royal was invited to defend his 
position if that were possible. His answer has been published in the 
“ Monthly Notices” of the Astronomical Society. On examination 
it will be found to amount to this—that, assuming the justice of 
Mr. Stone’s rules for comparing the two methods, and treating 
Delisle’s method as though applied at two stations, one of which is 
not to be occupied, Halley’s method as applied at a Siberian station 
and at an Antarctic station is only superior in the proportion of 
about twelve to eleven; “hercfore the Astronomer Royal does not 
advise the Government to send an expedition to Antarctic regions. 
This is a strange seguitur, which I leave to the contemplation of all 
who desire to see England maintain the proud position in this matter 
which she acquired when she alone in 1769 undertook the then most 
hazardous enterprise of occupying a station in the Pacific. 

One quotation from the Astronomer Royal’s appeal to the President 
of the Geographical Society in 1865 must be given in conclusion. It 
runs thus :— 


I have learned through the public papers the tenour of late discussions at the 
Royal Geographical Society in reference to a proposal for an expedition towards 
the North Pole. I gather from these that the object proposed, as bearing on 
science, is not so much specific as general ; that there is no single point of very 
great importance to be obtained, but a number of co-ordinate objects whose 
aggregate would be valuable. And I conclude that the field is still open for 
another proposal, which would give opportunity for the determination of various 
results, corresponding in kind and importance to those of the proposed northern 
expedition, though in a different locaiity, and would also give information on a 
point of great importance to astronomy, which must be sought within a few 
years, and which it is desirable to obtain as early as possible. In the year 1882, 
on the 6th of December, a transit of Venus over the sun’s disc will occur; the 
most favourable of all phenomena for the solution of the noble problem of deter- 
mining the sun’s distance from the earth, provided that proper stations for the 
observation can be found. (It will be remembered that it was for the same 
purpose that the most celebrated of all the British scientific expeditions, namely, 
that of Captain Cook to Otaheite in 1769, was undertaken.) The astronomical 
object of a southern expedition is, I trust, sufficiently explained. In the event 
of such an expedition being undertaken, the precise determinations which I have 





* It should be noticed that the “‘ Nautical Almanac” for 1874 abundantly 
confirms all that I had stated. 
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indicated as bearing on the astronomical question must (from the nature of the 
case) take precedence of all others. But there would be no difficulty in com- 
bining with them any other inquiries, of geography, geology, hydrography, mag- 
netism, meteorology, natural history, or any other subject for which the localities 
are suitable. And I have now to request that you will have the kindness to 
communicate these remarks to the Royal Geographical Society, and to take the 
sense of the Society on the question, whether it is not desirable, if other scientific 
bodies should co-operate, that a representation be made by the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society to Her Majesty’s Government on the advantage of making such 
a reconnaissance of the southern continent as I have proposed ; primarily in the 
interest of astronomy (referring to my official responsibility for the importance of 
the examination at this special time); but, conjointly with that, in the interests, 
perhaps ultimately more important, of geography and other sciences usually pro- 
moted by the Royal Geographical Society. 










































VATERLAND IN BRITAIN. 


HILE I am necessarily compelled to admire the clever 
sketch of an imaginary invasion of England, which 
gained such universal and deserved notice when it 
appeared some months ago in one of the magazines, 
I at the same time humbly claim leave to differ from the writer of it 
as to the mode and time of such invasion (which he portrays as violently 
taking place at some future and remote period), and to contend that 
such invasion really commenced several years back, and is still con- 





tinuing with increasing though almost unregarded severity. 

But the invasion I speak of is not a military invasion, like that 
which has lately swept over France, carrying unutterable misery in its 
train, but an entry and taking possession of by civilians armed only 
with pen and umbrella: an ingress of scribes and money-earners : an 
approach of hungry but unhostile soldiers of commerce, all turning 
their backs contemptuously upon the unproductive purlieus of their 
birth to seek, and if necessary prepared to work hard for, that gold 
which is popularly (and in the foreign mind) supposed to lie broad- 
cast upon the pavement of wonderful London. 

It has interested me much of late years to observe the immense 
number of Germans finding their way to this country: Carl, Hans, 
or Wilhelm, mere lads, having probably hardly seventy shillings in 
their united pockets, but full of cheap and often deceptive hope, 
which allows them not even to dream of the poverty lurking in 
London. Again, Herren Bustenblaser, Wolf, or Scwindelmeyer, men 
of age and flesh, of jewellery and cigars, of worldly experience, 
arriving to exercise within the dominion of my Lord Mayor those 
talents which, however brilliant they may really be, have failed to be 
appreciated by the police authorities of their native country. 

It has often been a source of amusement to me to stand upon the 
wharf—close under our own hoary British Tower, which seemed to 
frown upon the scene—and gaze down upon the deck of the arriving 
boat from Hamburg or Bremen ; and, even though I mentally objected 
to his disembarkation, I was compelled to admire the pluck of the pale 
youth—with his hair evidently trimmed to shape with a basin, his 
double eyeglass set astride of his upturned nose, his tight trousers of 
a green and yellow mixture, and his still tighter boots—who had left 
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his father, mother, brothers, sisters, friends, and healthful scenery, to 
throw himself upon this vast hard-hearted and mind-one’s-own-business 
conglomeration of living creatures and brickwork called London. 
And as I stood and gazed the sight made me sad ; and I longed to 
invoke the genius of British youth to my side that it might behold, as 
I have often beheld, hard-headed, plodding, never-yielding Teutons, 
coming over in shoals to take the berths our young citizens should 
fill ; to gain from them, slowly but surely, their birthrights, while they 
are playing cricket, or rowing, or betting, or spending time which 
should be valuable in the fascinating but profitless billiard-room. 
Then a vision rose to my sight—a vision sketched in shadows on the 
haze of the future : a picture, not of a Dorking battle, but of a long 
protracted contest between plodding and penurious intellect and 
intellect brilliant but inclining to ease ; a battle in which the former 
is victorious and the latter blind to being conquered; a vision in 
which, to my sorrow, I beheld my young countrymen being gradually 
and slowly, but surely, pushed from off the face of their much-loved 
island, over the cliffs, into and across the vast Atlantic. 

Alaric and Attila are abroad again, but in a different garb. They 
have cast aside their skins of wolf and bear in which they whilom 
invested themselves, appearing now in tight trousers and chimney- 
pot hats of curious form, sporting gold spectacles for their eyes, 
wearing ponderous rings on their forefingers, and smoking the four- 
teen-a-penny cigars of Hamburg or Bremen. 

And from all this at what conclusion must one arrive? Why, that 
England is unconsciously but surely becoming a portion of the 
Vaterland, and will one day or another be annexed by some future 
Bismarck on the pretext that its inhabitants are chiefly a German- 
speaking people. 

Your true German is essentially a cosmopolitan, and flourishes in 
any climate. He is immensely sentimental as to his conversation ; 
lays his hand much upon his heart ; and in his speeches after dinner, 
and at Christmas particularly, is wont to refer much to a home which 
he appears to quit without more than usual pain and often never 
returns to. Unlike our old friend the Frenchman, who pines and 
fades away from his dele France, the German takes root and forms 
connections and acquaintances anywhere—more particularly where 
there is most to be gained. In outlandish country towns and never- 
heard-of villages, in bye-lanes and out-of-the-way roads, there we 
meet with him, looking and making himself as much at home as if 
he had been there all his life. Follow the adventures of that won- 
derful fellow the journeyman tailor, whose book made some noise 
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a few summers ago, and see in what extraordinary localities he casts 
his lines during his rambles, and never without catching a Zand’s- 
mann. That marvellous circle of bipedal ventosity, the German 
band, where is it not to be found ?—the shrill clarionet, half a note 
sharper than the rest of the instruments. Bullet-headed, white-haired, 
flat-footed, and becapped, I have come across the German band in 
many different countries, blowing its instruments of torture with the 
same persistent stolidity. But did one ever meet with a Russian band 
in Africa, or a Scotch band in China, or an English band in Kam- 
schatka? And when I mention the English band, I do not include 
in the category the cornet, harp, and violin that one often beholds 
leaning under the windows of the British “ public ;” nor a wretched 
object whose acquaintance I once made in some burlesque, and who, 
I recollect, informed the audience in mysterious tones, and with 
finger to his rubicund nose, that he was a band of brothers. I mean 
a complete circular band. 

In England the Germans are no doubt gaining ground enormously. 
Go where you will—east, west, north, or south—the well known 
gutturals smite your ear. 

Our ancient caterer the Scotch baker is almost extinct ; has been 
snuffed out, or nearly so, by his farinaceous rival the German baker. 
Sewarzbrod and Pumpernickel have been too much even for scones 
and bannocks. The manufactory of sugar is generally in Ger- 
man hands. An attempt has, I believe, been made by Parisian 
“ doughies” to establish a footing in London ; but the Boudangerie 
frangaises, or, as the boys used to call it, “‘ the bull-and-jerry francies,” 
did not answer, and returned no doubt aux bords de la Seine! 

There is a German proverb :— 


Wo Raben sind da kommen Raben fliegend. 


Which, being roughly interpreted, means that where ravens once are, 
to them soon come other ravens flying; and this saying, indeed, 
holds good in the subject I am treating, for we have Germans every- 
where. 

Our largest mercantile houses are German ; our best clerks and 
best (or at all events cheapest) workmen are now German ; we hear 
the language constantly in our streets, in our dining-houses, in our 
shops, in our railway carriages, in our theatres—everywhere ; and 
men with scarcely pronounceable German names are constantly 
cropping up in our newspapers as having written here or agitated there, 
or as having appeared before the Lord Mayor or a Commissioner at 
Basinghall Street. And what will the merchant, the factory master,. 
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the large shopkeeper say to you, if you ask him the reason of this 
tremendous alteration? He will tell you that these foreigners 
work ; that they are, as a rule, to the uttermost conscientious, and 
instinctively study their principal’s interest before their own ; that 
they are content to remain servants until by careful study and strict 
attention to business they have fitted themselves to become masters ; 
and that they do not often, as our youngsters do, set up to be 
masters long before they have learned to be men, and so make fools 
of themselves. Go at night to the smoke-dried houses where the 
German merchants, and those who employ German labour, con- 
gregate ; turn down towards Mincing and Mark Lanes, to Tower 
Street and Falstaffian Eastcheap, to where the East India Company 
once had their vast lodging-house, and you will see, if you single 
out brass plates having German names upon them, the Teuton clerk 
hard at it, driving his unwearying pen, seldom complaining, and 
never sulky, sitting there as if the work before him were all he had to 
think of in the world, and the stool he is perched upon the summit 
of his earthly ambition. And look across the road, my friend, and 
read, “for thou canst read,” by the gaslight, yonder other brass 
plates whose names—Jones, Smith, and Co., Thomson, Brown, and 
Co., Robinson and Co.—cry aloud that they belong to British firms ; 
the windows are dark, and the sprightly youths who deign to 
attend during a portion of the day are no longer there, having left 
hours ago, and no doubt forgotten the “shop” for the evening. Their 
hearts and souls are most probably centered in their own pursuits, 
the duties their employers pay them to perform being secondary at 
the most in their estimation, and esteemed an unseeming drudgery 
which their lot in life unfortunately entails upon them, but which 
should be dismissed from their thoughts when, the clock striking 
five, they put on their hats and turn their backs upon the City. 
Compare these different classes of men, and wonder no longer that 
the former is now generally preferred ; and, above all, cease to wonder 
at the results of the last war in Europe. 

On the Corn Market, in the Commercial Sale Room, beneath the 
grasshopper of the Royal Exchange, the British merchant no longer 
predominates and reigns triumphant. In Throgmorton Street, though 
here more particularly of a mosaic type, the German has his say, and 
is known as one of the cutest among the many knowing ones haunt- 
ing the neighbourhood of Capel and Angel Courts. In Aldgate 
hardly a facia but bears some uncouth name, some unpronounceable 
Blitzenstein, Schkratzbacker, or Lumphausen ; and as you gaze upon 
the scene topped by the lofty gables of the ancient houses, you 
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almost fancy that you have been unconsciously reclining upon the 
magic carpet of Prince Houssain, and been suddenly transported to 
a street in ancient Hildesheim, or into the /uden Gasse at Frankfort. 

In family circles, who is there to equal your German in rendering 
himself agreeable ? Who so quickly makes himself at home with every- 
body, while his British rival is standing against the wall like a peach 
tree, or leaning against the door-post, waiting patiently for his insular 
frigidity to thaw? Who steps a valse & deux temps, or glides in a ditto 
a trois temps, like Hans or Carl? Wherever do you find an English- 
man, not a professional, who can play a sonata of Beethoven, or sing 
and accompany himself, like your German gentleman, without whose 
presence and cheerful assistance evening parties nowadays pass off as 
dull as ditchwater, and amateur musical soirées result in melancholy 
failures? In his attentions to the ladies he is unequalled, and will bow 
so frequently that the brim of his hat becomes rapidly as limp as an old 
rag ; he will turn over music untiringly, and run long distances to 
fetch a pin or a mislaid glove ; while the Briton stands by affecting 
to disdain an assiduity which in his heart he fiercely envies, but 
cannot emulate. And I must here confess that I have felt sad at 
heart when, after patronisingly introducing my friend Schmitz, as “a 
decent fellow enough in his way,” to a circle of which till then I had 
believed myself to be certainly not the least important member, I 
have beheld the man, after five minutes of preliminary skirmishing, 
draw all the prettiest girls to the piano, where the coxcomb would 
perch himself, and cause them soon to become perfectly oblivious of 
others who considered themselves entitled to and deserving of at 
least a certain amount of the goddesses’ condescension. 

The proverbial French count of some thirty years ago, with his 
hungry, sallow face and his long black hair and blacker moustache, 
and the inevitable bit of scarlet ribbon from some Soho linendraper’s 
stuck in his buttonhole, is no longer seen now; the Polish refugee, who 
shrieked with Freedom when Kosciusko fell, and probably did little 
else, is of the past; the fat Italian signor, with his odour of garlic 
and his well-thumbed guitar, is gone for ever from our sa/ons ; and 
my friend the German gentleman fills their place, mustering in force 
stronger a thousandfold—irresistible, irrepressible ! 

Like the “ chiel” who was among them taking notes, as the poet 
informed the people dwelling in the district stretching “frae Maiden- 
kirk to Johnny Groats,” so is the German among you, O inhabitants 
of these isles! going about in your midst silently, learning all you 
can teach him—and will teach him, in your John Bullish open- 
heartedness !—and doing your work far better and cheaper than you 
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ever did it yourselves! Nay, an astute friend of mine, who spends 
a good deal of his time round Potsdam way, assured me the other 
evening—after we had been dining at a foreign restaurant near 
Regent Street, where the hock (or the salad) had, as usual, disagreed 
with him—that all the German waiters in London were but so many 
Prussian officers in disguise, sent out by their Government to make 
plans and sketches of all our great fortifications, and become 
acquainted with all our streets, banks, jewellers’ shops, &c., in order 
that, when the “ grand sack,” the contemplation of which made old 
Bliicher’s mouth water, really arrived, they might lose no valuable 
time in seeking our weakest points as to fortresses and our sly 
corners as to treasures! How much more awful news my friend, 
resting with his back against a lamp-post, and his right hand stretched 
gracefully forth, might have conveyed to an incipient mob (had not a 
policeman tenderly moved him on), I know not. Nevertheless, his 
disclosure, as far as it went, struck me as one remarkable and worthy 
of cogitation. 

And what is all this to lead to? are we still to go on paying the 
stranger for doing for us what we should do and could do ourselves ? 
Are we quietly, and with folded arms, to see ourselves shunted, as 
the Americans say, from our own country to seek “fresh woods and 
pastures new” in the neighbourhood of the Rocky Mountains, while 
the foreigner settles in our towns and homesteads ? Or shall we take 
the lesson deeply to heart in an amicable spirit, and, with a dash of 
that stubbornness which once made the Briton morally and physi- 
cally unconquerable, strive to show the intruder (and I use the word 
in no hostile spirit) that we can do our business as well as he can— 
that we do not require him to look after our fleets or command our 
regiments, and that therefore the less we see of him beyond a certain 
limit the better we shall like him ? 

Let us think less of play and more of work; let us not quarrel 
with our employers and starve our families because we are afraid of 
injuring our constitutions by working longer than nine hours /er 
diem ; \et us show the scoffer and those who profit by our dissensions 
that our proverbial common sense has got the better of our incipient 
aversion to exertion ; that the superiority for which we have been 
celebrated for centuries all over the world is not slowly passing from 
among us, but is yet to remain for ages, a crown of lasting glory 


adorning Britannia’s lofty brow! 
WALTER SAVILLE. 








LIFE IN A CARRIAGE AND A CART. 


NE of our great novelists has said that a man to distinguish 
himself in this sublunary and selfish world must possess 
birth, a million, or genius. To praise a man for 
knowing the world is to commend him often for a 
knowledge of its dirty lanes and crooked corners, like the man in a 
cart. Any fool with a million knows the broad paths of Regent 
Street or Piccadilly, or the sunny side of Pall Mall, the easy-going 
parade of the Regent’s Park Barracks, or the humdrum of a quiet 
country town, with its banker, a leading attorney, and a parson. I 
like the appearance of an old-fashioned country town—say Shrewsbury 
or Chester—with its gable-ended cornices, Gothic landings, latticed 
windows, and old creaking gates, its ancient rows, its King Edward’s 
Schools, and antiquated priories. Chester looks as if the Welsh 
had begun it and the English finished it. It is market day. A 
country town, or any other town, only appears alive on such a 
day; on other days nothing is stirring but stagnation, as poor 
John Reeves used to say. The inns are out of everything save 
cold meat and executions. Mary Evans sells oil, oysters, and 
oranges; John Jenkins, estates and eatables; Philip Piper is 
beadle and blacksmith. In the afternoon carriages take the place 
of the country carts, the fine occupants enlivening the town with 
the last metropolitan fashions, and the town rings with attractions 
of the overnight Hunt Ball at the Assembly Rooms. The society of 
a country town is as unique as prejudice in politics can make it. 
The banker, the member who holds the votes of the electors in his 
pocket, looks down upon the surgeon, and the attorney looks up to 
the banker, so between the two Conservatism and Radicalism are 
much of a muchness, and the clergyman is their umpire. The 
phases of all society are great and various—here rouge, there noir, 
jumbled together in fashionable chaos. Etiquette is provided to 
protect us from barbarism, protecting Belgravia and Grosvenor 
Square just as much as it would puzzle the good people of Bethnal 
Green or Bohemia. Paris, before its recent troubles, was more 
celebrated for its dals masqués, fétes champitres, déjetiners a la 
Sorchette, and diners a da Russe than for almost anything else. The 
Bois de Boulogne is nothing to Hyde Park on a fine May or June 
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afternoon, or rather evening, though its blaze of lamps, like myriads 
of glowworms at night, is a picture to be remembered. Malvern 
offers the only likeness to this picture. Still the French do not 
understand what we call the four-poster style on a Derby Day, 
with numerous postboys in blue jackets and white hats, although 
the Emperor's carriages were in the true English style and 
quite up to the mark. The French postboy was more elaborately 
dressed than ours, and is well described by a modern writer :— 
“In huge jack-boots, with much bell ringing, whip cracking, and 
a loud whooping, guiding his huge fat Norman post-horses or 
the fast Peckenham mares in the late Emperor's carriage when 
he went down fast to St. Cloud (now unhappily destroyed) or 
Chantilly in his travelling carriage ; a glazed hat, broad gold band, a 
cockade as big as a pancake, multi-coloured streamers of attenuated 
ribbons, short wig with club well powdered, jacket with red facings, 
saucepan buttons, and metal badge on the left arm, scarlet vest, 
buckskins, and long spurs; and you have one of the greatest 
characters of France, not forgetting his whip, short in the crop, but 
tremendous as to lash and noise.” 

We have now done with Hyde Park in the palmy days ot 
Count d’Orsay, Beau Brummel, and George the Fourth, the 
turbaned Turks and the Foreign Ambassadors, and the powdered 
lacqueys of Lady Jersey, Lady Londonderry, and Lady Blessing- 
ton, with their superb turnouts, who held their sway in their 
caparisoned, emblazoned, and well-built town coaches, with the 
burly wigged body coachman—the bigger the better—and the two 
stalwart Grenadier-looking footmen, keeping watch and ward with 
gold-headed canes. We were not in those days terrified to death 
by pretty horse-breakers—Chloe, Lais, and other Cyprianas, as 
delightful as dangerous, as fair as Heaven and as false as 
; but it was common enough for actresses to captivate and 
cajole into marriage dukes, earls, and marquises, and some of 
them turned out better than was expected. Expediency now 
is the order of the day, and if a man has money he may go 
anywhere and almost into any society. We have a member of 
our club, a retired knacker, who calls himself a guano merchant. 
A cat’s-meat-man is now a purveyor; but what does it matter 
so that he can make a mare go? . Diplomacy is in the ascendant, 
and although an unwelcome truth to have forced on the mind, 
one half the world does not care or know how the other half 
lives so that they do dive. Each plays the great game, or the 
royal game, of goose—you help me, I will help you if I can 
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attack and defence ; surrender or not surrender. Life in a cart 
is somewhat different to life in a carriage, as most people will 
allow ; but such is life—a mere farce to the rich, a comedy to the 
wise, but a severe and painful tragedy to the poor. We behold in 
our rambles through the great metropolis and elsewhere the young 
aspirant to parliamentary or family honours gazing out of the bay 
windows of White’s or Brookes’s, fresh from college, deep in blue 
books, deep in love and debt; while the young millionaire, with all 
the means and appliances of old Dobbs, his City sire, and who hardly 
knows Marsala from Madeira, is obliged to vegetate at the Grand 
Junction ordinary. Still he buys large studs of horses at Tattersall’s 
at immense prices, while his friend the senator looks on wistfully at 
the succession of his elder brother to the estate at Cloverley Court. 
Anxious mothers hail them both with delight, high-bred daughters 
dance with them in ecstasy, and gossip with them about the overnight 
ball as they rein in their sprightly hacks in the. morning in Rotten 
Row. Our old friend Harry Highover, in his work on “ The World and 
how to Square it,” says:—‘ Many men fancy that in boasting of 
their carelessness of the opinion of the world they evince a greater 
superiority of mind than those who shape their course with a proper 
deference to the usages of society. If they really think so they are 
only laying bare the shallowness of their own mind, instead of 
manifesting the supposed superiority of it.” But, whether in carriage 
or cart, we are all influenced by the same common instincts of 
humanity. I have lived in a cart. I have driven my own cattle—and 
do now, for. that matter—down to Epsom. I began my experiences 
among the gipsies on Salisbury Plain. I once heard that Tom Taylor 
took a holiday among the red faces, and enjoyed himself. I think 
I was happy ina cart. It was a swell cart, mine, with green shutters 
and everything handsome. I do not think my views are so broad or 
my opinions so sound in a carriage as they were in a cart. I am sure 
I was surrounded by a higher morality than I ani now, with my box 
in the highlands and my chambers in Piccadilly. The upper classes 
are certainly “going it,” as young Lord N used to say. I am 
an old man ; I have had a chequered existence ; and I can truly say 
that as a nation we are degenerating in chivalry, etiquette, truth, 
honesty, morality. But what is worse, the decay is in Belgravia 
rather than in Bethnal Green. 








I fear I have not expressed myself well, but these are the sentiments 
of a man who though nobly born began life in a cart, and hopes to 
end it at some wild bit of stuff in Ireland or elsewhere, like Whyte 
Melville’s “Satanella.” 


OCTOGENARIAN. 








MAKING THE WORST OF IT. 
BY JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 





CHAPTER I. 


AFTER TEN YEARS. 


HERE are people to whom in hours of sorrow the world 
is utter darkness. ‘The way of life, they say, is through a 
dreary desert that stretches from the cradle to the grave. 
Yet the most melancholy will confess that there is an 
oasis in the arid waste, and that green spot is Home. 

At all seasons home is dear unto us, but it seems most beautiful and 
most gladsome in the winter days. When the bitter wind is blowing, 
and the cold rain is falling, we rejoice in the kindly warmth of the 
ruddy fire. We game with our children, our hearts dance to the 
music of their laughter, and we bemoan not—we remember not—the 
sunshine of summer. Welcome indeed will be the coming of spring. 
Welcome the fair flower of promise that blooms amidst the snow. 
Welcome the sweet-scented violet that-thrives without the care of 
man. Welcome the many tinted crocus that makes thé barren garden 
gay. Welcome the brave blithe song of the birds, which, while the 
trees are yet leafless, heralds the season of bud and blossom and 
leaf. Welcome the growing glory of the sun. Welcome the 
lengthening of the day. But in the cold, dark midwinter night, 
welcome most of all the rest, the joy, the bliss of home. 

A glance at Mrs. Clayton’s parlour might well inspire such thoughts. 
as the above, for though poorly furnished it was truly homely. The 
house is small, one of a long row in a London suburb south of the 
Thames. A brass plate on the street door announces that Mrs. 
Clayton teaches music and singing. The parlour, which serves for 
morning-room, music-room, dining-room, and drawing-room, is cosy, 
though the furniture appears to have been chosen without the 
slightest regard to harmony of colour or unity of design. People 
who live in mansions, and who furnish _their dwellings irrespective of 
cost, frequently display a broker’s-shop taste ; but Mrs. Clayton had 
to buy her furniture second-hand, and;with no other consideration 
than cheapness. The carpet is a faded green, the window curtains 
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are red, and the table cover is a plaid, in which there is a broad blue 
stripe. A huge unsightly piano occupies nearly a third of the room. 
There is a clock which was new when our grandmothers were in 
their girlhood, and were warbling sweet English ditties to the accom- 
paniment of the harpsichord. This ancient time-piece is in a tall, 
gaunt mahogany case, and records the passing away of the moments 
with a deep, solemn, resonant tick, tick, tick. On one side of the fire- 
place Mrs. Clayton, who has complained of head-ache, is lying on a sofa, 
shading her face with a hand-screen. On the opposite side, lolling in 
a large easy-chair, is Mrs. Clayton’s only child, a girl nearly fourteen 
years old, with big lithesome limbs, eyes dark and flashing, and long, 
nut-brown hair, profuse and wayward. The mother frequently turns 
her head to look at the clock. Alice holds a book im one hand, and 
with the other strokes the sleek coat of the cat, who is gratefully 
purring. 

“ There, Miss Pussy, you must curl up on the rug, for I am tired of 
nursing you. And, mother, I do wish you would play or sing just 
a little, for it is so dull to be for ever reading. I am sure, mother, 
that something lively would do your head good.” 

“I could not bear music to-night,” said Mrs. Clayton. “ Besides, 
Alice, it is your bed-time.” 

“Why, mother, it is only just on the stroke of eight, and the old 
clock is always fast at bed-time ; besides, I am so wide-awake, and 
could not sleep for hours to come, and as Martha is out for her 
holiday, you ought to let me sit up with you.” 

“ Not to-night, Alice.” 

“Well, mother, you are unkind. It is too bad when I am going 
on for just fourteen to be bundled off to bed like a long-clothes 
baby bunting, or a chit of a child.” 

“Sleep while you can, Alice. Years of little sleep and long 
watching may be your fate, though I pray not.” 

“Oh, mother, how dreadful dull you are to-night! Let me sit up 
with you till nine.” 

“‘T cannot, and will not. You must go to bed now.” 

There was an unwonted harshness in the voice that grated on the 
ear and vexed the spirit of the child. Alice pouted, lighted her 
candle, and stooped over her mother for the nightly kiss. 

“God bless you, Alice, and have mercy upon you.” 

Alice wondered what ailed her mother. Sorrow unto _heart- 
sickness is a mystery to the young. 

When the girl had left the room Mrs. Clayton rose from the sofa, 
stirred the fire, put on coals, and swept the hearth. 
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“Surely to-night, of all nights, she will not be wakeful! But I 
need not fear that ; Alice will be asleep long before he comes.” 

Then Mrs. Clayton stood before the clock, and looked at it 
earnestly. 

“No, Alice, it is not fast—would it were slow, very slow. Well 
nigh three hours to wait! Oh, if he knew, if he knew, how my heart 
is breaking, and how every minute is a life-time of suffering, he would 
be here now! But God forgive my impatience. I have borne with 
ten years of watching, and what is three hours ?” 

She went to the window, drew aside the curtain, and looked out 
upon the night. It was a scene of surpassing glory that she beheld. 
The soft white light of the new-born moon illumined the snow- 
covered houses. The cloudless sky was refulgent with the shinirg of a 
myriad stars. Even within the horns of the moon there was a bright 
glowing star irradiating the gentle haze that thinly veiled the disc of 
the Queen of Night. But the woman had no eye for the enrapturing 
scene. One thought filled her mind and ruled her senses. 

“T am glad it is fine. It was a black and rainy night when he left 
me. It is ten years ago, yet that night is always yesterday to me. 
But it is very cold, and he will need a good fire. Alas! there is time 
enough—time enough—to make up the fire.” 

She went to Alice’s room, and saw that she was sleeping, and 
returned on tip-toe to the parlour. 

“Oh! Henry, Iam alone. Why are you not with me?” 

She sat by the table, took a letter from her bosom, and read it :— 


“Whether you love as you did, or whether that love is dead, I must 
see you. Though you were to spurn me, I must see you. I purposed 
never to do so again, but I must see you. I have no strength to keep 
my resolution. It will be ten years to-morrow since we looked 
upon each other, and to-morrow we will meet. I pray you to keep 
my coming secret. Let the servant be out ; let the child be in bed. 
If you ever loved me, I implore you do as I now ask you. At 
eleven o’clock to-morrow night, if you are alone, open the door. 
Be prepared for a change. You will hardly know me.—wWith the 


love that has not changed and can never change, 
“ HENRY.” 


“ Not know you, darling! Oh, Henry, any time and anywhere, in 
the world or out of the world! If Ilove him! But my love does 
not doubt my love. It would kill me and would kill him. I, too, am 
changed, but you will know me, my Henry, even as I shall know 
you.” 
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She looked in the glass.. She is thirty-three years old, though the 
lines of her pale and wan face make her seem older. Her eyes are 
somewhat sunken, but to-night they are lustrous with the fever of 
frenzied expectation. The hair that was so luxuriant is thin and 
neatly braided, and here and there streaked with grey. 

“*T am indeed changed. I wish when he comes home to-night I 
could, for one hour—only for one hour—be as I was in the happy 
days. But, oh, my darling, our hearts are not changed, they have 
not grown old, and in your eyes I shall be sightly !” 

The clock struck nine. 

“One hour gone ; two hours to pass, and he will be with me. 
Unless—but no, no, no—you are too merciful, oh, my God, to keep 
him longer from me!” 

Again the lone woman peered out into the night. The moon was 
higher in the heavens, and the brightness and the glory of the night 
cannot be told, exceed all human thought. Mrs. Clayton only 
noted that it was fine, and then closed the curtains. She sat on a 
low stool and looked at the fire as if the burning coals were living 
oracles and she was reading them. But she did not see the fire. 
The vision that seemed so real to her was an awakening of memory. 
A tall, stalwart man. A man who trod the earth with the gait of a 
king. A man who was known for his strength, and for his daring, and 
his skill in all manly sports. A man who would have been a hero of 
heroes in the ages of yore, when courage and strength were the virtues 
which gained present power and deathless fame in the poet’s song. 
And this most manly man had been to her tender and gentle, as 
true men ever are to women and children. What change has ten 
years of woe wrought in him ? 

Mrs. Clayton started and looked at the clock. Surely she had 
dreamed away the hours! No; dreams are quicker than the lightning. 
It was only a few minutes past nine. She went to the sideboard and 
unlocked a desk that was on the top of it, a desk that night after 
night she carried to her bedroom. She touched a spring that 
disclosed a secret drawer, and from that drawer she took a letter. 
A carefully preserved letter, but the paper was discoloured and the 
ink was somewhat faint. Letters soon grow old and show their age. 

“It is six years since I had this, and then not a word from him 
until yesterday.” 

She sat down and read the letter, as she had done nightly for 
six years. Every word was graven on her heart, yet she read it 
eagerly, as if she might discover some syllable that had as yet 
escaped her notice. 
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** ANN,— Yesterday I left the prison, and before you get this I shall 
be on my voyage to a far-off land. The gaol bird will not foul his 
nest. I shall never see my home again. If I could take away the 
shame and sorrow that you have suffered I would do so, but that is 
impossible. I can do no more than be dead to you, and that I will 
dio. Go from where you now live and settle amongst strangers. Do 
not let the child know that her father has been a convict. Let her 
think I am dead. To her and to you, dearest, I am dead—for ever 
dead. 

“‘ But that-your memory of me may be just, I will tell you what 
happened. The story believed is that I deliberately stabbed Mellish 
with intent to kill him, because he asked me to pay some money I 
owed him on a betting account. I did not owe him a sixpence, and, 
indeed, he was my debtor. And, Ann, I did not stab him. This is 
what occurred. On that day we had dined together in a coffee-room, 
and both of us had taken more wine than usual. We were sober, but 
excited, and Mellish became quarrelsome. We had played a game 
of billiards before dinner, and I had won. Mellish wanted me to 
play another game, but I refused, and said that I was expected home. 
Mellish sneered and said that was a poor excuse for net giving 
him his revenge, and that he could promise me my wife would be 
quite as happy without me as with me. The way this was said was 
worse than the words. I told Mellish that if he spoke of my home again 
I would strike him. He jeered at me and muttered that ‘truth was 
unpleasant.’ In a rage that I could not control I got up and struck 
at him. He took a knife from the table and struck at me. We 
closed, and I got the knife from him. My rage was over, and I 
stepped back to throw the knife out of his reach. Before I could do 
so he sprang upon me, and in the scuffle he was wounded. You 
know the rest. The wound was supposed to be mortal, but he soon 
recovered. In the witness box he swore that I threatened him 
because he asked me for a debt, and that I deliberately stabbed him 
whilst he sat at the table. No one was present ; my lips were sealed, 
his story was believed, and I was sentenced to five years’ penal 
servitude. At the end of four years I am released, but of what use 
is liberty to me ? my name, my career, and my life are blasted. 

‘“* How I mourn for you, my love, passes thought. Devils, the very 
devils, might pity me for the agony I suffer to think that my child— 
oh, Ann, you know how I love our child—is lost to me now and for 
evermore. Oh, Ann, if you love me, pray that I may die! Should I 
live and succeed in getting money, I will remit to the lawyer who 
defended me, but in such a manner that he will not know my 
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address or even the country in which I amliving. I should have seen 
you once more, but I feared that I should not keep to my resolve, and 
that you would have had the shame of living with a convict. Good- 
bye, Ann. For the child’s sake you will bear this parting. For God’s 
sake do not think I am cold to you! Oh, Ann, oh my true loving 
wife, oh mother of my little child, my suffering is too terrible to be 


told or to be imagined ! 
“ HENRY CLAYTON.” 


Now that he was coming home, his letter had a new interest. If 
he were guilty would she not forget his guilt and press him to her 
heart with passionate fondness? Not that love is blind, but clear- 
sighted. Hate is blind, for hate can only see the fault on the surface ; 
while love sees the goodness, even though it be thrice crusted with 
vice and folly. “Charity covereth a multitude of sins,” says the Apostle. 
Well, in that sense, love is blind; for, clinging to that which is lovely, 
it is not prone to note that which is unlovely. But Mrs. Clayton’s 
husband was not guilty ; he was innocent and persecuted, and the 
love for his wife was in some degree the cause of his suffering. How 
could she recompense him for his love? He would have her love, 
and be comforted. ‘There was the child, too ; and the child would 
be a blessing to him. 

As the hour of eleven drew nigh, Mrs. Clayton could neither read 
nor sit still. She paced the room with her hands tightly clasped 
together. The ten years’ separation was just over. In a little while, 
in so many minutes, she will behold her husband ! 

Ah! can it be true? Is itadream? Is it delirium! Her eye- 
lids are burning; the pulses of her heart are throbbing horribly. 
Louder than the tick ! tick! tick! of the clock, she hears the thud ! 
thud! thud! of her heart. In her brain is a wild whirl of conflicting 
memories ; she cannot even for a second keep to one thought. Her 
husband, her child, the past, the present, and the future, are thought 
of in the same moment. Is this madness? Oh, that she could hear 
the sound of a human voice ! 

But, no ; she must be alone! He has promised to come to her if 
she is alone. 

The hour is very nigh. She pauses in her walk, and stands staring 
at the clock. Can she note the movement of the hands? Now the 
dial is bleared so that she can see neither hands nor figures! Now 
the figures are dancing over the dial, and the hands are rushing 
round. 

““Oh, God! save my reason and my life until I have seen him !” 
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Hush ! there is the grating sound that precedes the striking of the 
hour. The wife shrieks, falls on her knees before the clock, and 
buries her face in her hands. Another age of suffering! Has the 
clock stopped? Or has it struck, and she unconscious? No; at 
last the hour has come! Clang! clang! clang! eleven times. To 
every clang the tortured woman answers with a groan. She rises 
suddenly, and goes to the door. It is the supreme moment, and her 
strength returns to her. She is bathed in perspiration, though her 
face is pallid with the dark, awful pallor of death. She does not 
totter or tremble. If he is not there she will surely die. If he is 
there can she look upon him and live? God have mercy on her 
child! Mercy, mercy, mercy, was the word that hissed over her 
parched and burning lips. 

The door was opened, and she was not alone ! 


CHAPTER II. 
THE FATHER’S RETURN. 


SHE stood motionless, and but for a piteous moaning might have 
been taken for a statue. The eyes fixed in a spellbound gaze. 
Features rigid as though wrought in marble. A statue that no one 
could look upon without unspeakable pity. 

The man, too, was motionless for a minute. Then his ashy lips 
moved, but no word, not even a whisper, escaped from him. Joy is 
sometimes harder to bear than sorrow. The moaning of the wife 
became more piteous. It was like the last struggle of the fleeting 
breath. Then the husband’s spell of silence was broken. 

** Ann, Ann, I am with you! Speak to me—only speak to me.” 

The strong man shook as though he were stricken with palsy, 
and his husky voice was weak as the voice of a sick girl. 

But the wife could not speak. At the sound of his voice the 
moaning ceased, there was a smothered cry, and she fell towards him. 
He caught her in his arms, carried her into the parlour, and laid her 
on the sofa. 

“‘Speak to me,Ann! Darling, speak to me! Formercy’s sake 
speak at least a word to me.” 

But she spoke not, heard not. Still as death, not deathlike, but 
like unto marble. Not like death, but like the dead likeness of 
life. 

Her husband tried in vain to rouse her. He pressed her hand, 


but the pressure was not returned. He kissed her, and she kissed 
3B2 
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him not again. Smitten with a sudden dread, he tore open her dress 
and put his hand upon her heart. 

“She lives, she lives! But oh, my poor girl, what have you 
suffered ? What have you to suffer?” 

The countenance of the man, naturally kind and noble, grew black 
as midnight. 

“ All this affliction in the name of justice! I cannot redeem your 
lost life ; but I can avenge the wrong.” 

He clenched his fist and bit his lip until the blood spurted over 
his iron-grey beard. Revenge! Let the foe of such an avenger 
speedily make his peace with Heaven ! 

And as he still looked upon his wife the rage that could only be 
stilled by the shedding of human blood was for awhile lost in pity, 
in grief, in love. This man, who in his hot anger was the incarna- 
tion of might, rough, rugged might, nerved by fury, became as 
gentle as is the mother who fondles her first-born babe. He bathed 
his wife’s face with water. He put his lips to hers to breathe into 
her mouth. He took a flask of brandy from his pocket, and, mixing 
some of the spirit with water, moistened her lips with it. 

The recovery from any faint is always painful, but the coming to 
from the almost mortal faint which had rendered Ann Clayton un- 
conscious was an agony that tried her husband’s courage to look 
upon. Foran hour after she gave signs of animation she continued 
speechless, sobbing convulsively, clinging to her husband, drawing 
his face to hers, and his lips to her lips. 

Henry had borne trouble and affliction without a murmur ; but 
the suffering of his wife made him fretful as well as sorrowful. 
Perhaps in his sick sensitiveness he partly mistook the cause thereof. 

“ Better to have died than have seen you, for the sorrow and the 
shame is upon me and will remain with me till I die !” 

And this despairing wail of the husband loosed the tongue of the 
wife, and at length she spoke :— 

“ Not the shame, oh my love, not the shame! only the sorrow, and 
that is passing away.” 

He embraced her, laid her on the sofa, and strode up and down 
the room. It was his old and well-remembered habit. 

“For me, Ann, there is no future—only a past. If I could forget, 
and the world could forget! But the world remembers and I 
remember. I hear now your prayers to the officers not to take me. 
Your dreadful screams when the judge sentenced me yet ring in my 
ears. I have never ceased to mourn for your wasted life. Poor 
girl! I can’t give you back your youth and the years that are gone.” 
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He sat by her on the couch, and she put her arms about his neck. 
Her emotion was subdued by the agitation of her husband. For- 
gotten was her own grief when she tried to soothe the grief of her 
loved one. Her voice was clear and sweet :— 

“ But, darling, in the years to come let us be happy. With you I 
shall be happy if you are happy with me.” 

Again pacing the room, Henry told her the story of the last ten 
years. The imprisonment did not oppress him, because freedom 
would not restore him to society and to home. When he left the 
prison he went to America, and worked at the trade he had learnt in 
prison. From America he went to Australia, in the hope of making 
some money for his wife and child. That was the one hope of his 
life, the one hope for which he lived. But for years he was unfor- 
tunate. He did no more than earn his daily bread. He tried the 
gold diggings, and for three years he had no luck. At last he 
obtained a rich claim, and in a few months he took a thousand 
pounds’,;worth of gold to Melbourne. He speculated in mining 
shares, and his one thousand pounds became five thousand pounds. 
He would run no further risk. The money belonged not to him, 
but to his wife and child. How could he remit it to England? The 
lawyer might be dead, and the money might not reach the hands of 
her for whom it was intended. So he determined to take the 
money to England. 

“ All that long voyage, Ann, I said to myself ‘I will not see her or my 
child.’ But when I found your address, I could not forbear to come 
in the night and look at the place that was the home of my wife and 
my child; and when I came lI could not leave the street until I 
resolved tosee you. I loved you so truly, dearest, that, being branded 
with shame, I would not see you. Yet, such is my love that, being 
so near, I could not forbear to see you.” 

Then Ann told him how in the long years of separation she had 
been upheld by the steadfast hope of meeting. How while he was 
in prison she thought every day that he would be released. How 
when he went abroad she thought every day he would return. How 
every day she had all things ready for his coming home. How she 
had cared for that easy chair—his chair—and knew that he would 
some day sit in it. How she declined out-door pupils, for fear 
she should be out when he arrived. How for ten long years she 
had listened for the knock of the postman, expecting a letter from 
him. 

“Henry, my husband, what have I done unto you that you should 
not be with me? Without you my life is indeed lost. With you I 
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am the happiest of happy wives. Besides, dearest, there is our 
child.” 

“Child! Ah, Ann, that is the sting that maddens me. You saw 
how I loved our baby. At that hour when I became childless 
and my child fatherless she could talk, and, though not four years 
old, was my companion. Do you remember how she fondled me, 
and would cry to go out with me, and would watch for my coming 
home? Do you forget, Ann, how she prattled, and how quickly she 
learnt the nursery rhymes I used to repeat to her when she sat upon 
my knee? Inthe gaol and in the far off land I cherished the memory 
of my child. I have not forgotten a word she said, or how prettily 
she lisped my name. I do not forget the little frock and the hat she 
wore the last time she went out with me. In the prison and in the 
distant land day and night I had her in my mind and in my heart. I 
thought of the bliss of seeing her growing into childhood and into girl- 
hood. I thought of the bliss of caring for her, working for her, watching 
over her, teaching her, making her mind one with my mind, and so bind- 
ing her to me by bonds that could not be broken. Whether a prisoner 
or an exile these thoughts were ever present, and they tortured me. 
For my living child was dead to me, and I, her living father, was 
dead to her; worse, ah, worse than dead, for had I been dead you 
might from year to year have taken her to my grave and taught 
her to love me. But you could not say to our child, ‘Your father is a 
convict!’ No, Ann, for me there is no hope; there is no future but 
the grave.” 

When he ceased to speak his wife arose from the sofa, and put her 
arms about him. 

“That, dearest, is not a righteous thought. If you had fallen, 
should your child spurn you? Would you in like manner have 
spurned your father or your mother? No, Henry. And being, as 
you are, guiltless, though afflicted, will you cast off your child? As 
I love you, so our child will love you.” 

“Does Alice think that I am dead ?” 

“She mourned for you, and they told her you were dead. I tried 
hard to obey you, but I could not. I could not tell her you were dead. 
I told her some day you would come home. But she believes you 
are dead. Oh, what happiness for her to find that her father lives !” 

“TI fear, yet long to see her.” 

“Come, darling, and look at her whilst she sleeps.” 

So they went to Alice’s bedroom. 

The father entered reverently. He followed his wife with downcast 
eyes until he stood by the bedside of his child. His lips were 
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moving. Perhaps they were vainly striving to utter the unutterable 
prayer of the too full heart. 

His wife held the candle so that the light fell upon the child. 

Child, prattling child when he had last seen her—then baby, just 
entering on childhood ; now child, on the confines of womanhood. 

Alice was in a deep sleep. Ah me! at fourteen, how little we 
know of the weary watches of the night! One hand was under her 
head, and the other, although the night was cold, lay outside. Her 
hair was streaming over the pillow. The hair feels neither heat nor 
cold ; it is the insensate adornment of the body which, like the moss 
on the rose, seems to have no other use than its beauty. There was 
a flush upon her face, and the exquisite repose that the poet cannot 
describe or the artist paint. 

As her father looked upon her he trembled and wept. 

“Ann,” he whispered, “oh, my dearest. I know her; indeed, I 
know her. It is my child. Oh, my God, I thank thee that I know 
her !” 

Extremest peril, direst affliction, had not wrung a tear from him. 
But now he wept as only a strong man can weep. 

Alice moved. Her mother set the candle on the table, and, 
standing before her husband, awakened her with a kiss. 

** Are you going to bed, mother?” 

“ Alice,” said her mother, stooping over her, and kissing her, “I 
have such news for you—such news! I can hardly tell you the good 
news, dear. Who do you think has come home at last to make us 
so happy, so good and so happy?” 

The mother stood aside, and Alice, raising herself in the bed, saw 
her father. She grasped her mother’s hand— 

“Who is that man?” 

“ Alice, it is your father. Alice, Alice, speak to him. It is your 
father.” 

The mother fell upon the bed sobbing, and, holding her husband’s 
hand, drew him towards the bed. 

The father lifted up his voice and wept, and bent over his child to 
kiss her. 

And the child shrank from his touch. 

“ Alice,” cried the mother, “it is your father whom God has sent 
home to us. Love him as he loves me and loves you.” 

But the child, holding more tightly to her mother, still shrank from 
her father. She was alarmed and angry. 

“You are not my father. My father is dead. I am sure you are 
not my father, for you did not come to me when I was sick 
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and cried for you. Mother, send him away. He is not my 
father.” 

While the child spoke the face of the father betrayed the anguish 
of his soul. When she ceased to speak he neither trembled nor 
wept. 

“T will go from you. I should not have come here. You will not 
ask me to bear with this !” 

Mrs. Clayton held her husband in a strong, passionate grasp. 

“She is startled, darling, and knows not what she says. Besides, 
they told her you were dead. ‘To-morrow, when she sees you and 
hears your voice, she will know you and love you.” 

With one hand she held her husband. The other she laid on 
Alice. 

“God forgive your unkindness, Alice. This is your father. As you 
love him I shall love you.” 

The father spoke not, and did not look at the child. Led by his 
wife, he left the room and returned to the parlour. 

Mrs. Clayton pleaded for the child with the earnestness and force 
that is begotten of faith and affection. The conduct of the child was 
unkind, but who was to blame? The child, in the midst of the 
night, was awakened from her sleep, and told to look at her father, 
whom she had not seen for ten years. It was wrong to startle 
her. Ere long Alice would reproach her mother for not 
preparing her for the blessed event, so that the instant she saw her 
father she might have fondled him, as she did in her babyhood. 
They must not blame the child. The mother only was in fault. 

Henry did not contradict his wife. He looked exhausted and 
weary. Hope, fear, sorrow, passion, even despair, had left him. The 
act and words of his child had crushed him—not stunned him, for 
he was fully conscious—but crushed him. The haughty, unyielding 
spirit that had hitherto upheld him in peril and affliction was for a 
while prostrate. The strong, fearless, hardened man was as a bruised 
reed and as smouldering flax. 

The night was far spent, and he told his wife to go to bed, for he 
was tired and would sleep on the sofa. But she would not leave him, 
and as he lay on the sofa, she leaned her head on him, and when he 
slept she slept. 

Sleep is often likened unto death. Well, sleep, like death, makes 
all men and all things equal. Prince and peasant, the rich and the 
poor, the hale and the sick, the captive and the free, the happy and 
the wretched, are the same in the hours of sleep. Some awaken to 
sorrow, and some to joy, but in sleep there is an equality of peace. 
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So, for at least one-third of mortal life, he who is most blessed is 
no happier than he who is most wretched. Dives has fine linen, 
purple garments, and sumptuous fare ; he has health and strength, 
and whatever can minister to the comfort of his body or the delight 
of his mind. Some day, saith the preacher, death will make Dives as 
poor as the starving and afflicted Lazarus. But, Dives, you cannot 
live without sleeping ; your uncounted wealth, and the adulation of 
mankind, cannot make you better or happier, should you sleep, than 
is Lazarus while he sleeps. What wisdom almighty, what love 
transcending thought, is manifest in the divine ordinance of 
sleep ! 

The clock struck eight. The ashes of the extinguished fire were 
dropping in the grate. The glittering rays of the wintry sun 
lighted the room in spite of the drawn curtains. There lay the 
long-parted husband and wife. He with his arm round her waist. 
She with her head pillowed on his broad chest. Soon the hubbub 
of busy life will awaken them. What an awakening! After ten years 
apart to see each other in the light of day. 


CHAPTER III. 


AN EMINENT MAN-HUNTER. 


Jem Sror is a gifted being, or at least he thrives on the assumption 
that he is a genius. So far as wealth and honour are concerned it 
does not matter what you are, for prosperity and fame depend upon 
your reputation, and reputation, especially reputation for talent, is 
often a fluke. I do not deny that Stot is an immensely clever man. 
Ex nihilo nihil fit. Fools do not succeed, and Stot is successful. 
But a man may be immensely clever and yet not be a genius—a 
light of the world. Where Stot was born, or who was his father, or 
if he had a grandfather, no one knows and no one cares to know. 
The youth of Stot, like the youth of Shakespeare, defies the research 
of the curious. Whether he was destined for any trade or profession he 
alone can tell, but certain it is he drifted into the police force. I say 
“‘ drifted” because I never heard of a father dedicating his son to the 
calling of a policeman, or of a boy choosing that field of labour. 
Stot did very well in the force. In France he would have become 
rich, would have been decorated, would have been the lay confessor of 
the Sovereign, would have been one of the most abused men of his 
time, and would have figured in history. But wealth, political power, 
and historic fame are not achieved by the British policeman. Stot 
is smart and cunning as the serpent, if not as harmless as the dove. 
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Magistrates and judges magnified his zeal and ordered him rewards. 
Grand juries, to relieve the monotony of finding true bills, made pre- 
sentments about the worth and ability of Stot. After a short term 
of service Stot was promoted to the rank of sergeant, and, without 
being over sanguine, could count upon an inspectorship. But the 
soul of Stot soared above dingy blue cloth and regulation boots. 
He retired from the public service and became a private detective. 
The papers announced the retirement of Sergeant Stot, and Mr. 
Fleebight, M.P., questioned the Home Secretary on the subject. 
The right hon. gentleman replied that he regretted the loss of 
Sergeant Stot’s valuable services, but the Government had no power 
to compel men to remain in the force. This was an excellent adver- 
tisement for Stot, and forthwith he had a flourishing business. For 
getting up circumstantial evidence Stot is unrivalled. Husbands who 
are tired of their wives and want to be free to form other alliances 
resort to Stot, and if they are prepared to pay, the eminent detective 
will procure them the evidence necessary for a decree wisi, or, as 
Stot facetiously puts it, for a nice decree. Running down criminals 
is not such a sure game as proving a wedded Diana unchaste, but 
Stot can always account for failure. He knows the really guilty 
party, but he dare not clear up the mystery. Mr. Stot’s offices are 
near the Strand. His official establishment is made up of three 
persons. ‘There is a stumpy boy addicted to chewing indiarubber. 
There is Mr. Dolotski, a Polish gentleman wanted by the Russian 
police for a non-political offence, and who has taken up his abode in 
England, the asylum for the persecuted. Then there is Mr. Gouger, 
an attorney of excellent ability, who has been struck off the rolls for 
making free with a client’s money. Besides his regular staff Mr. 
Stot retains the services of a score of noted scoundrels, whose 
information is well worth the price he pays for it. Mr. Stot drives 
a showy trap, and lives on the other side of the water in a stucco 
villa of imposing elevation. His establishment would satisfy a gentle- 
man of taste, being elegantly furnished and admirably appointed. 
Mrs. Stot is the best dressed person in the neighbourhood. When 
she visits the theatre ladies turn their eyes from the stage to look at 
her priceless point and her wonderful diamonds. Faci/is descensus 
Averni. But the ascent of the social Avernus is always laborious and 
sometimes impossible. Mrs. Stot is not received. When Stot wooed 
and won her he was in the force and she was in the kitchen ; and 
her manners have not improved with her fortunes. But she is not 
spurned for vulgarity. When the toilette is grand, the jewels precious, 
and there is no lack of money, vulgarity is not only excused but is 
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charitably described as interesting eccentricity. Mr. Stot’s profession 
was the bar to social advancement. Society was vexed, for Stot’s 
wines were choice, he paid his cook £75 a year, and Mrs. Stot was 
prone to profuse hospitality. But how could society receive the wife 
of Jem Stot the detective, though he combined the reputable business 
of money lending and the aristocratic business of turf bookmaking 
with the avocation of thief-catching ? 

When Henry Clayton landed at the port of London, he forthwith 
chartered a cab and drove to the office of the lawyer who had 
defended him, and who would be able to inform him of the where- 
abouts of Mrs. Clayton ; but the Old Bailey worthy had gone the way 
of all flesh. Henry inquired of the new tenant, who was also a 
lawyer, but not in the criminal business, whether he knew the address 
of the deceased lawyer’s clerk. The respectable gentleman had been 
frequently bored with the same inquiry, for men who get into trouble 
generally stumble again and again, and prefer to consult the same 
lawyer. 

“The person who formerly occupied these chambers has gone to 
the —— ; and I don’t know where his clerk is, if he had a clerk.” 

Mrs. Clayton had left her address with the new tenant, and he had 
faithfully promised to give it when asked to do so, but her husband did 
not mention her name. Henry was perplexed. There were the agony 
columns of the papers, but he could not advertise for his wife without 
publishing her name, and letting her know that he was alive and in 
the country. Then it occurred to him that a detective would get the 
information privately, and he looked in the Directory for the address 
of Stot, whose fame was great in America, and prodigious in 
Australia. 

Stot having satisfied himself that Henry was able and willing to 
reward genius, undertook the business, and having listened to the 
meagre statement of his client, began a cross examination that 
would have made the reputation of a barrister, but which annoyed 
Henry, who said he did not propose to tell. the history of his 
life. 

“Look here, Mr. Clayton, I’ll put the matter plain, and there 
can be no mistake. You are not here by the asking of Jem Stot, 
and Jem Stot don’t mean fooling, or being fooled. Whether it pays 
or loses, perpendicular is my line. Without the clue—the whole 
clue, and nothing but the clue—I can’t help you; and I shan’t 
draw your coin. If you are confidential with Jem Stot, he is yours 
to command. If Jem Stot isn’t your confidential, he isn’t worth 
the sweating of a brass farthing to you. Take your choice, Mr. 
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Clayton ; I don’t want for business, and I shan’t be riled if you bid 
me good morning.” 

Henry was a little more explicit. He had been away from his 
wife for ten years, and there had been no communication for six 
years. 

“ Advertising is the way out of this little maze,” said the detective. 

Henry objected to advertising because he did not want his wife to 
know that he was in England; his sole object was to convey some 
money to her. 

“ Ah, ah! I twig, Mr. Clayton. Matrimonial spec No. 1 might 
be dangerous to the eyes and complexion of spec No. 2. That is the 
plague of women, you can’t drive reason intothem. Where husbands 
are concerned they will make the worst of the job. If a man takes 
a fresh fancy, what can the No. 1 fancy do? Why not get what 
she can on the quiet? And why, I ask, should No. 1 be spiteful 
to No. 2?” 

Henry remarked, rather angrily, there was not a No. 2. 

“Then, Mr. Clayton, if t’other party has pitched her tent in Queer 
Street, why send her coin? It’s worse than waste to grease the 
wheels of man or woman who is booked express to everlasting 
smash.” 

Galled by the misconception of the detective, Henry told the 
whole story. 

“Mr. Clayton, your case is what I call cruel. Some swear by 
verdicts of juries—I don’t. I have seen rank rogues get off, whilst 
innocents have been brought in guilty. But, lor, if you had been 
advised by me, you would have tickled the chaplain under the fifth 
rib, got out of quod in two years at the farthest, and gone home. It 
is only fellows who have not a copper in their pockets who are never 
forgiven. However, you have made Jem Stot your confidential, 
and Mrs. C. shall be spotted by your humble servant. And what is 
more, Mr. Clayton, my figure for the job won’t frighten you.” 

On the third day the detective redeemed his promise. He could 
haye done so two hours after his interview with Henry, for he imme- 
diately ascertained the address of Mrs. Clayton by inquiring at the 
office of the deceased lawyer. But it would not do to be so expedi- 
tious. What could Mr. Stot charge for two hours’ work? For the 
supposed three days’ search he asked ten guineas, and Henry gave 
him twenty guineas. 

“That is not the correct system, Mr. Clayton. If you have got 
health, money is everything else you can want, and to throw it away 
is making ducks and drakes of peace and happiness.” 
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“T do not think I ever before paid a man more than he asked. 
But you have done your business well, and I want your help in another 
affair.” 

Four days after his return to his home, Henry received the 
following note :— 

“ Friday Afternoon. 

‘Dear Sir,—I have news for you. Can you pop in to-morrow 
at my crib—Clephane Villa, Camberwell ? My good lady and self 
would be glad if you would pick a bone with us at six. If this is not 
convenient to you, be at the office by four on Monday. 


“Yours to command, 
“J. Stor.” 


Although Henry had no desire to pick a bone with Stot and 
his good lady, he was at Clephane Villa at the appointed hour. He 
was too anxious about the news to wait until Monday. 

Henry was ushered into the ponderous presence of Mrs. Stot. 
The wife of the eminent detective was gorgeously arrayed. Lace 
and flowers on her head: dress of brocaded silk : many rings on her 
well-rounded fingers : costly bracelets reposing in the crevices of her 
adipose arms : a jewelled necklet and an aldermanic chain about her 
fleshy and blushing throat. When she opened her lips a set of the 
best Bond Street teeth greeted the eyes of the spectator. And when 
she spoke the hearer knew that the sumptuously attired creature had 
not been born to greatness. 

‘“‘Of course, Mr. Clayton, we was expecting you, and Mr. S. will 
be down in a minute. But of course, Mr. Clayton, after the dust 
and smudges of the City, a gentleman is not fit to eat until he is 
dressed.” 

Henry, not heeding the toilette or speech of his hostess, bowed 
and took a seat, thinking it a nuisance that Stot was not there to tell 
him the news. Mrs. Stot spoke of the great elopement, of the great 
robbery, and of the latest awful murder, but the taciturnity of her 
guest reduced her to silence. When the celebrated man hunter 
entered the room, cased in dinner black, Mrs. Stot was inspecting the 
lace on her handkerchief and Henry was staring at the toe of 
his boot. 

“Proud to see you, Mr. Clayton. Presume you and my good 
lady have done the honours and introduced yourselves. I asked 
you here because I had to be at a heap of places to-day, and my 
putting in an appearance at the office was uncertain. Dinner is 
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ready, and with nothing but a sandwich and a glass of Burton since 
breakfast, I am ready for the dinner.” 

Henry said he did not wish to keep Mr. Stot from his dinner, but 
he was very anxious to hear the news, and if Mr. Stot could give 
him a minute he should be obliged. 

“Tt can’t be told in a minute, Mr. Clayton. The news will keep, 
but the dinner won’t. Never cheat the appetite. The man who will 
not stop to feed his horse, or the engine-driver who is in such a 
hurry that he will not stop to take in water, will never get to the end 
of his journey. We will soon make empty dishes, and then I am 
yours to command.” 

The trio went to the dining-room. The promised bone to pick 
consisted of soup, fish, beef, and wine worthy of the viands. Henry 
was not a lively companion, but Stot told professional stories, and 
laughed at his own jokes. Henry wondered if Stot was as liberal and 
civil to all his clients. 

“T am sorry, Mr. Clayton, that you are such a poor knife and 
forker, but don’t cut the bottle. The glass of sherry before you may 
be matched, but can’t be beat. You might swim in it for a month 
without the shade of a headache.” 

Henry did not refuse the sherry, but it might as well have been 
poured upon gravel. Drink does not quench the burning thirst of 
fever, and wine does not stimulate the over anxious mind. 

When the cheese had been tasted, and the celery crunched, 
Mr. Stot told the partner of his joys that he should like his port in 
the study. 

“ Excuse me for a second, Mr. Clayton, whilst I get up and 
decant the wine. Port at one hundred and ten, and that cannot bé 
dittoed at one hundred and anything, is no joke.” 

Stot disappeared, and cheered by the prospect of an immediate 
communication, Henry was more lively. When Mrs. Stot expressed 
regret that her guest had not eaten enough to keep the body and 
soul of an infant together, he replied that he had enjoyed his dinner. 
That was not true, for from soup to scented water—the Clephane 
Villa finger glasses are splendid—Henry had inly anathematised the 
dinner. We must not condemn Henry Clayton for his conventional 
fibbing. When a young lady does cruel violence to a song, what 
can you say if the fond mamma asks your opinion? Can you say 
“ Your daughter's voice is execrable, and though she is a favourite 
pupil of Signor Doremi, and you pay half a guinea a lesson, she 
knows no more of music than a stuffed owl”? Ought Henry to 
have said to Mrs. Stot “ Your dinner has been a bore to me, from 
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soup to scented water”? Sometimes, in morals as in law, the 
criminality depends upon the intent. 

Stot, who was a long time decanting, returned and conducted his 
guest to the study. It was a fine room, hung with handsome 
curtains ; there was a handsome bookcase chock full of handsomely 
bound books, and easy chairs, and a couch that was grateful to the 
eye of the weary. On a table before the fire were port, claret, brandy, 
and cigars. 

“The port before smoke, Mr. Clayton, though they are fine cigars 
and cost me a pound apiece. I amnot joking. I am in the lend- 
ing way, for you can’t live tip top out of detecting, and all I got for 
over three hundred pounds hard cash was about three hundred of 
these cigars. But they are good.” 

“Thanks for your kindness, Mr. Siot. But tell me have you tracked 
him?” 

“Tracked he is, but he is out of your reach.” 

Henry jumped up, and struck the table with his fist. The table 
was a strong one, or Mr. Stot’s exquisite glass would have been 
smashed. 

“ He is not out of my reach. That is impossible. I have sworn to 
pursue him to the ends of the earth. I will see Mellish face to face 
—and you know the rest.” 

“You want to be quits with him ?” 

“ Quits with Mellish? How can I be quits with the wretch who 
has robbed me of name, of home, of wife, and of my child? I 
can only take the dog by the throat, and hold him till he is dead. 
And that I will do, so help me God !” 

“‘T don’t think you will, Mr. Clayton.” 

““You have tracked him. Where is he?” 

“Where is Mellish? What the-fishes have left of him is at the 
bottom of the sea.” 

“ Drowned ! dead !” exclaimed Henry. ‘“ You would put me off 
the scent; but neither man nor devil shall rob me of my 
revenge.” 

“ Anyhow, it won’t hurt you to hear me out,” said Stot, lighting 
a cigar. “‘ Try a weed, Mr. Clayton. Nothing like a smoke when you 
are excited.” 

“ Well, Mr. Stot, let me hear what you have heard.” 

“This is what I have heard. After your affair Mellish took to 
drinking, gambling, and galling: any one of them is black ruin, and 
the three together make black ruin quick as well as sure. He got 
into a bother and bolted. A friend of mine was set to find him for a 
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party who particularly wanted him. My friend tracked Mellish, 
calling himself Jones, Walter Jones. My friend tracked him to 
Liverpool. Mellish was off in a sailing vessel for America. My 
friend puts himself on a steamer, and was at the American port 
waiting for his bird. Vessel comes in, and my friend boards her. 
‘Where is Walter Jones?’ says my friend. The captain tells him 
that Jones was washed overboard in a gale and was drowned. The 
log and the crew confirm the statement.” 

“That a Walter Jones was drowned. But how do we know that 
the drowned Walter Jones was Mellish ?” 

“That, Mr. Clayton, is how I put it to my friend. Then he hands me 
evidence that looks like conclusive, and you will be the best judge of 
it. By permit of the British Consul my friend inspects the baggage 
of Jones. It was not worth much, but there were two letters in it. 
One my friend gave to the party who put him on the job, and the 
other he hands over to me. Here is the document taken from the 
baggage of the drowned Jones. Is it your writing, Mr. Clayton?” 

Henry seized the letter from Stot, scanned it quickly, flung it on 
the ground, stamped on it, and uttered a cry of rage. 

“* Cheated of my revenge! That is one of my letters to Mellish 
—the last I wrote to him. There is nothing left for me now, not 
even revenge.” 

“The fellow is dead without your having the trouble and risk of 
killing him. That is not such very bad luck.” 

Stot knocked the ash off his cigar and mixed a tumbler of brandy 
and water. Henry was silent for two or three minutes, looking at 
the letter he had flung upon the ground. 

“So, Mr. Stot, you think Mellish is dead ?” 

“We have not his dead body before us, Mr. Clayton, but the 
proof is not weak. Mellish is tracked to Jones. Jones was tracked 
aboard a ship. Ship comes in port, and there was no Jones. 
According to captain, crew, and log, Jones was drowned on the 
voyage. Jones’s baggage is overhauled and the document lying there 
is found. This is what I call a case of extra strong circumstantial.” 

“ Mr. Stot, I do not believe that Mellish is dead. I swear he is 
not dead.” 

“As aforesaid, we have not the body before us, but it is a poor 
chance of being picked up in the Atlantic.” 

“But was he overboard? Could he not bribe the captain to say 
he was dead, and so stop the pursuit ?” 

“What about the crew? He would have to square the crew, man 
and boy, as well as the captain.” 
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“It is of no use to reason with me. I know he lives. I know that 
some day I shall meet him face to face. I know that some day this 
right hand will be at his throat, and whilst he squeals for mercy I 
shall tighten my grasp until the craven dog is dead, and the last words 
he hears will be, ‘ Die, you dog! die with curses on your head! die, 
you dog! die, and be damned !’” 

While Henry spoke, Stot ceased to smoke. Even the stolidity 
of the eminent detective was not proof against such an outburst of in- 
human rage. When Henry had talked of strangling his enemy he had 
clenched his fist so tightly that he dug his nails into his flesh, and 
when he opened his hand there was blood upon it. 

“T will go now, Mr. Stot. I will see you in a day or two.” 

“Won't you take a cigar?” 

“T cannot smoke. I must go quickly and walk off this passion. 
It will soon be over, and then I will wait and watch for the hour of 
revenge.” 

Mr. Stot saw Henry depart. When-he returned to the study he 
drew aside a curtain that concealed a door, which, when he tried to 
open, he found to be locked. 

“Come out; I am alone,” said Stot, rattling the handle. 

The door was unfastened from the inside, and a man entered the 
study. The man’s face was livid, the sweat was falling from him, 
and he spoke as if he were stricken with palsy. He glanced fear- 
fully round the room and clutched Stot’s arm. 

“ He is off, and we are alone.” 

Then the man crouched in an easy chair, but he could not keep a 
limb or a muscle still. Stot offered him some brandy and water. 
‘he man could not hold the tumbler without the help of Stot. As 
he drank his teeth chattered against the glass. 

“ Ah,” said Stot, “no need to tell the tale. I see you have kept 
your ears open, and you have heard enough.” 


(To be continued.) 
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TABLE TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 


THE praises, unreserved and but little qualified, which have been 
lavished upon the memory of John Stuart Mill by the whole round of 
the political press are a testimony of the splendid toleration of the 
time in intellectual circles. Think for a moment of the prevailing 
doctrines and beliefs of the English people, political, social, and 
religious, and then run your eye over the biographical notices and 
articles which appeared in connection with the announcement of the 
death of the author of the “System of Logic,” not in the Daily 
News and the Daily Telegraph only, but in the Zimes, the Pall Mall 
Gasette, the Standard, the Hour, and in the leading provincial morn- 
ing journals, It was not the purpose of those notices to give an 
exposition of the opinions and conclusions arrived at by Mr. Mill 
on almost the whole range of speculative subjects ; they took those 
for granted ; they summarised his labours ; and they were unanimous 
and more or less enthusiastic in acknowledging and insisting upon 
the great services of this man’s life to the cause of progress and to 
the welfare of the human race. Those articles were intended for, 
and were no doubt read by, millions of English-speaking people, 
ninety-nine hundredths of whom are profoundly orthodox in their 
notions on some or all of the subjects dealt with by Mr. Mill, and 
the large majority of whom, though they no doubt read these obituary 
biographies with a certain glow of acquiescence, would have been 
shocked and alarmed if among the other remembrances of the great 
man’s career had appeared a bald summary of his beliefs and his 
conclusions. John Stuart Mill was never ashamed of his opinions ; 
let us remind ourselves of what some of them were, in order the 
better to understand how wide a licence a great man may take, in 
this country of well-regulated beliefs. Mr. Mill did not believe that 
the world, as we see it and know it, really exists. He did not believe 
in the freedom of the human will. He did not think that we pos- 
sessed any knowledge of God, of supernatural things, of the destiny 
of man after death, or of the world to come. In political economy 
he doubted the expediency of recognising private property in land. 
He called in question the policy of unrestricted increase of population. 
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On many subjects of less importance he was entirely opposed 
to the existing order of things in this country. As an example, he 
regarded our system of local government by county magistrates, 
appointed without reference to the will of the people, as a relic of 
feudalism which ought not to remain in these modern days. I cannot 
call to mind the name of a really great Englishman, who has lived 
and died in our time, whose opinions on all the important questions 
which occupy men’s thoughts ran, to so great an extent, in a direction 
contrary to the views of the mass of the people to whom these 
obituary notices have been addressed. I am not desirous of saying 
one word in depreciation of the career of this distinguished thinker, 
or in deprecation of the public appreciation of his greatness : I wish 
only to call attention to the comprehensive tolerance implied in the 
manner in which the announcement of his death has been received. 


Mr. GeorGE GILFILLAN has just written a biography of the Rev. 
William Anderson, LL.D., of Glasgow. I am favoured with an 
early copy of the book. When I opened it I confess to having done 
so with something of a frown, for the clerical life is rarely one that 
can be made interesting through four hundred pages. Mr. Gilfillan, 
however, has not only an excellent subject, but he has an eloquent 
and discriminating pen. Dr. Anderson was a famous preacher. He 
seems to have been unsurpassed in Scotland at the Communion 
table. Gilfillan is, however, quite equal to the preacher in his 
description of him. ‘During the consecration prayer he held the 
elements in his hand. While lifting up the cup and pouring outa 
most eloquent and almost awful prayer for the coming Christ, as he 
stood there so like an ancient Jew—dark and solemn—the thought 
flashed across my mind, ‘ Here is the A7zng’s cup bearer! The awe- 
struck feeling was communicated to the large audience, who were 
silent as the grave, and seemed eating and drinking under the shadow 
of the coming chariot; and if the morning psalm approached the 
sublime, the evening anthem sung by the whole congregation stand- 
ing exceeded it, and rose to the sublime of dreams, when the vision 
of the night is heaven.” I note this as a bit of good descriptive 
writing. It is a fair example of a remarkable and interesting book. 


Do Londoners ever get up in the morning to see the fish sales at 
Billingsgate or the unloading of the vegetables at Covent Garden ? 
I think not. These and kindred sights seem to be confined to the 
countrymen who visit the Tower and climb the Monument. Mr. 
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Gilfillan describes the Rev. Dr. Anderson while in London getting 
up very early in the summer morning and hieing to Covent Garden. 
The biographer mentions this as illustrative of his friend’s love of 
nature, I used to know a countryman who never came to town 
without getting up at five o’clock to visit either Covent Garden or 
Billingsgate, both of which seem to have some wonderful charm for 
the provincial imagination. Covent Garden now counts an addi- 
tional attraction in the new flower market, I am glad to hear that 
the Duke of Bedford has under consideration some important changes 
in this classic locality. 





Tue Registrar-General does not think it probable that the popu- 
lation of London will ever reach eleven or twelve millions. But 
what does he mean by London? If he is thinking only of the 
number of persons to the acre, no doubt he is warranted in gauging 
the likelihood of the future in that direction. Within certain limits 
people will demand more and more elbow-room as time goes on, 
Streets will grow wider, open spaces will be left, and in the manage- 
ment of house-room a smaller number will be accommodated on a given 
area than in times past and present. So, if the Registrar-General’s 
words simply imply that the present area of London will never 
contain a normal population three or four times as large as at present, 
I trust and believe that he is right. But, that London expanding 
north, south, east, and west, and forming, with places that once 
were independent towns and villages, one vast city, will in the course 
of a few generations embrace a population three or four fold that 
which was returned at the census of 1871, seems to be little else 
than a certainty. So far, indeed, is this likelihood from a mere 
theoretic speculation that I think our boards of public works and 
local management, and our legislature dealing with metropolitan 
questions, ought to insist upon such conditions and regulations, in 
the general structure and reconstruction of parts of the metropolis 
as might be compatible with the health and comfort of a body of 
inhabitants immensely in excess of the present numbers. 





So smoothly run the wheels of trade in these latter days, that our 
markets are but little affected by the fortunes of seasons and crops. 
A striking instance has occurred during the last few months, in the 
matter of potatoes. I suppose the farmer and the gardener could 
tell a melancholy story of last year’s harvest of this valuable root ; 
but what does the general public, who have eaten potatoes every day 
for twelve months just as if nothing had happened, know about the 
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calamity? Practically, the consumer has experienced no particular 
difference between this year’s supply and the supply of last year ; but 
I have a few figures before me demonstrating a difference. They are 
the Board of Trade’s statistics of imports, and they tell me that in just 
the four months from the 31st of last December till the 30th of April, 
instead of importing foreign potatoes to the value of about seventy- 
nine thousand pounds, as we did in that four months last year, or to 
the value of less than fourteen thousand pounds, as we did in the 
first four months of 1871, we have actually spent one million three 
hundred thousand pounds sterling this year in the purchase of our 
neighbours’ potatoes. That we should have bought all these vege- 
tables wherever we could get them, to supply our own deficiency 
is not wonderful, for the English are accustomed to go to the foreign 
market with the money in their hands, and to obtain what they want 
if the article is to be had; but that such an enormous increase of 
supply should be available on an unforeseen emergency, and that 
we should have taken them and have eaten them as we have, hardly 
knowing the difference, is surely remarkable, and a splendid testi- 
mony of the elasticity of our commercial system. 


Tue Printer’s Register has a notice of the death of an illustrated 
newspaper which offers some points for congratulation. I refer to 
the Day’s Doings, a pernicious and vulgar publication, which, despite 
a variety of changes of dress and title, has at last fallen beneath the 
persistent condemnation of public opinion. The paper was at first 
an outrage upon decency; and although it has hidden its shame 
under the successive titles of Here and There and Passing Events, 
the original shock of public revulsion has killed it. My trade con- 
temporary’s epitaph is indicative of the strong feeling which has been 
excited by Mr. Frank Leslie’s attempt to foist upon us the lowest 
kind of Franco-American illustrated literature. “As living it had no 
friends, so dead it has no mourners.” There are, however, many 
publications still issued which are quite as objectionable as was 
Day's Doings. Their offences are less glaring, perhaps, because 
their tales and articles are not illustrated. Some of the penny 
papers which circulate in the manufacturing districts of England 
are filled with literary poison enough to demoralise a whole 
nation. ‘The circulation of this class of journal is enormous. Heads 
of families, ministers of religion, would do well to use their influ- 
ence against such publications. In these days of educational pro- 
gress the literature provided for the people is either a curse or a 
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blessing. The prison, the workhouse, and the asylum contain 
thousands of victims to the pernicious literature of the day. The 
records of Bow Street within the last few months furnish many 
examples of what I mean. I was in court the other day when two 
parents told Mr. Flowers, the magistrate, that they, traced the 
dishonesty of their sons, then in the dock, to the reading of trashy 
publications especially addressed to boys. 





In spite of the little sprinkling of works by artists with foreign 
names, there are few sights so characteristically English as a Royal 
Academy Exhibition. In some respects it is more distinctly national 
than are the ordinary aspects of real life among us ; for in real life 
you take your chance, and the details and accessories of the phases 
you are studying may fail to.be illustrative; but in a gallery of 
sixteen hundred pictures and statues you have the principle of selec- 
tion. Eight or nine hundred Englishmen and Englishwomen have 
searched their own hearts and thoughts and recollections, and have 
placed on canvas, or set in marble or plaster, something that—from 
whatever part of the earth or the heavens, or from whatever period 
of history, romance, or tradition, it is drawn—is purely English in 
character. And it is a charming National Show, this one of 1873. 
There are a freshness and bloom upon scene and subject, and a 
tenderness and wholesomeness of sentiment, which will not strike 
you in any other gallery in the world. I do not speak from the 
blindness of insular pride, for I find foreign lovers of art almost 
constantly bearing testimony to these qualities in any collection of 
our best works. That the Exhibition is English in fact as well as in 
tone and character can be shown in figures. The sixteen hundred 
and one works are by nine hundred and twenty-eight exhibitors, and 
in the long list of names I cannot pick out more than about thirty 
foreign, a considerable proportion of which are borne by naturalised 
and acclimatised Englishmen and Englishwomen. 





Tue death of Macready revives an old controversy in art. The 
last of the Shakespearian tragedians represented a school. He came 
before the pre-Raphaelites. What Sir Joshua Reynolds was in the 
studio, that was Mr. Macready on the stage. Each dealt with his 
subject in accordance with a certain purified conception of the things 
to be portrayed. Shall we ever be able to decide for certain whether 
or not that is legitimate art? This only we know, that the very 
greatest men do not idealise—or, at least, not consciously. Edmund 
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Kean was moved as by an unseen spirit on the stage. Passion, and 
not conception, was his master. ‘That was realism of a sort. Shake- 
speare left no room for any qualification of absolute realism in the 
simple direction to “ hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature.” But 
then, what is realism? Weare none of us mirrors. The clearest- 
sighted of us change everything we see, more or less, in the very 
process of seeing. Dickens’s critics always insisted that he exagge- 
rated the comic, the odd, and the grotesque characteristics of men 
and women—but Dickens denied the accusation with an earnestness, 
and a certain indignation, which were undeniably sincere. If 
other men did not see those things in life, Ae did. So on this 
question we seem to reason in a circle. Asa rule, I think, we may 
accept as legitimate the art of the man of genuine talent who does 
not consciously idealise or exaggerate ; but he who knowingly and 
by design plays tricks with Nature, or attempts to improve upon her 
for the sake of effect, is not a true artist. Macready would stand 
this test. He was genuine. It might be that art was greater in him 
than inspiration, but he studied nature and fathomed passion con- 
scientiously, and the figure he presented was that which he saw in 
the mirror. 


Joaquin MILLER’s new book, which contains some fine poems 
already familiar to the readers of this magazine, is favourably noticed 
by the leading journals of criticism. The author has revised ‘‘ Isles 
of the Amazons,” and made some considerable alterations and im- 
provements in the text. “Songs of the Sunland” will greatly advance 
the new poet in the estimation of that section of the reading public 
which still studies the beauties of poetic thought and fancy in poetic 
form. A self-taught man, Mr. Miller is a remarkable example of the 
force and power of true genius. 


Ir is singular that, notwithstanding the cultivation of post-prandial 
oratory in this country, so few public men are masters of the art. The 
Press Fund dinner, at which one would naturally expect a special 
display of neat and elegant talking, was a singular failure in this 
respect. Mr. Froude was in the chair. Fresh from an American 
platform-tour, one would have expected some oratorical cultivation in 
a man so original in thought, and so egotistical in style. He spoke 
like a second-rate minister of a second-rate church. He was nearly 
as solemn as Mr. Newdegate himself, who said he “rejoiced ” at Mr. 
Froude’s success, in such lugubrious tones that you could only 
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wonder whether Monseigneur Capel, who sat near him, had not put 
a spell upon the hardware member. And Anthony Trollope—one 
might fairly have looked for something pleasant and racy from’ the 
author of “‘ The Last Chronicles of Barset.”. No, he was as tame as 
the Brattles in “The Vicar of Bullhampton.” Were they really afraid 
of their audience, these famous men? Lord Lansdowne said he was ; 
but he spoke well. Mr. Froude patronised everybody, and critics in 
particular, but he spoke badly in every respect. The finest speech of 
the evening, the most modest, the most telling, the speech which 
everybody applauded to the echo, was that in which Lieut.-Colonel 
Birchall returned thanks for the army and navy. I have room to 
publish it in full. The gallant officer said :—‘ On behalf of the army 
and navy I beg to thank you most sincerely for the recognition of 
these services which you have accorded.” 


Two more theatres : one at Camden Town, the other at the top 
of the Haymarket. Capitalists and theatrical managers evidently 
believe in the cry that “the drama is looking up.” Nevertheless, I 
fear that Mr. Tom Taylor's experiment at the Crystal Palace will not 
advance his scheme of a State Theatre. Why do not the noblemen 
and gentlemen who take theatres combine together and invest their 
capital, and employ their taste and leisure, on some great and worthy 
effort, apart from the State ? 


Dr. Hepra, the distinguished dermatologist of Vienna, has just 
made a discovery that explains one of the miracles of the Old 
Testament. It is that the leprosy of the Bible was scabies, and that 
Naaman’s cure by washing in the Jordan was due to the amount of 
sulphur which the water of that river contains, whereas those of 
Pharpar and Abama, rivers of Damascus, contain hardly any 
sulphur. 
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